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executive sumicary, a messaqe from the vice president of the United 

States/ and the text of the pioceedings* The proceedings include 

intr,o<Juctory relnarks by 'Edwin ^^ewman; ^ keynote address by 

Cofflinissioner of Education Brnest G. Boyer: the presentation of awards 

to WeXthy Hon singer Fisher,, founder of Literacy House, India, ana to 

Joan Ganz Cooney, president of the Children's Television Workshop: 
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. |n every child whO'is born, under no 
matter what circumstances, and of no*.mat- 
ter what parents, the potentiality of the hii- ' 
man race is born again: and in him, too, ^ 
once more, and of each of us, our t,erri6c. 
responsibility towards human life; towards 
the utmost idea of goodness, of the horror 
of , error , and. of God ^ { 

Every breath his senses shall draw, ev- 
ery act and every shadow and thing in all 
creation, is a mortal poison, or is' a drug, 
or is a signal or symptom, or is a teacher, 
or IS a liberator^ or is liberty itself, depend- 
ing entirely upon his understanding: and 
under$tanding,»and action proceeding from 
understanding and guided by it, is the one 
weapon against the world^s bombardment, 
the one medicine, the one instrument by 
which liberty, health, and joy may -bp 
shaped or shaped toward, in the individual, 
and in the race. , 

James Agee, f.e! Us Now Praise Famous 
Men ■> . * 
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Interna tional Literacy Day, 1978 

By the President of, the United JStates of America 

^ A Proclamation* 

Throughout our history/ihe United States has stood for the protection 
and promotion of human rights for all peoples. Central to these concerns are 
the political, social^ and economic rights of all human beings. Our dedication 
to these rights stems from the belief that all people should be all6wed to live 
Hheir lives to the fullest of their capabilities^ that the talent and character given 
each person by God should nOt be wasted. 

. Education is one of the most important gifts our society can give to its 
people in helping them fulfill their human poieniiaK Especially in our modejrn 
world, adequate communication skills are essential. Education apd training to 
proigriote literacy are central to our efforts to improve the lives of all people, 
,and guarantee their basic human rights. Every illiterate aduK is an indictm|rnt 
ofusalL 

In our own nation, and in nations across the worid, significant efforts have 
been made to advance literacy > and bring its benefits to every man and 
woman. Our concern and dedication to this cause have brought results, but 
there still remains' great 'progress to be made. Around the world, eight hun- 
dred million people lack effective reading or writing Iskills, 

For the past 12 years, the United Nations Educatiop^l> Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization has. jet aside September 8 as Literacy Day. The United 
States has always joined with other nations in recognizing the need to advance 
literacy among peop^le everywhere, to promote our c^ierished human rights, 

NOW, THEREF<3^RE, I, JIMMY CARTER, President ^of the United States 
of America, do hereb^ proclaim September 8, 1978, as International Literacy 
Day, and I call upon the people of the United States to assess and strengthen 
,our commitment to eliminating ilHieracy both at home and abroad, recognis- 
ing that in so doing we are helping people everywhere open a gateway to 
many other human rights as welL 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, 1 have hereunto set my hand this twenty-first 
day of August, in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred seventy-eight, and of 
the Independence of the United States of America the two hundred and third. 
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NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOH THE HUMANITIES 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 205O6 



THE CHAmMAN 



The Honorable Jimmy Carter , * ^ * 

President: of the United Stafees 

The White House ^ ^ ^ . 

Washington, D*C- 205t)0 

Dear Mr* President: 



As Chairman of the National Endoxoment for the Humanities and on 
'behalf of the individuals and agencie^s contributing to the 'International 
Literacy Day Conference^ I respectfully submit to you the pr.oceedings pf 
this Conference, *Follo.wing your proclamation of September 8, 1978 as 
International Literacy Day^ we have published the findings of the 
Conference as a first step in giving clarity and a sense of purpose 
to efforts to eradicate illiteracy, both in this country and through- 
\^ Out the world* 

By publishing the^se findings^ we* hope to stimulate educational 
institutions and agencies at all levels to evaluate their pr'ograias in 
basic skills education,- and imprt^ve their capacities to teach the fun-- 
damentals of human learning to all people. Those of us who participa'ted ^ 
iii the conference are hopeful that these proceedings will aid you in / 
evaluating our .national progress toward the §oal of universal literacy. / 

V • ' / 

Respectfully yours^ 



V- ^^MW 



Joseph Duffey 
Chairman 
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Profact 



The International Literacy Day Conference marked the Official iJmted States 
observance of International Literacy Day, September 8, 1978. The Conference • 
was initiated by the Office of Dr. Peter G. Bourne, Special Assistant to the 
Presidentfor Health Issues, under the planning direction of Mr. Gerald Fill, Deputy 
Assistant for Health Issues. Mr. Stuart Diamond, a-Coordinator fbr the Confer- 
ence, edited ihei^Jo^erence Proceedings at the National Endowment for the 
Humani^ties. 

These proceedings ar^ a record of the ideas, issues, and concerns Voiced by 
the participants in the ^^onference; they were prepared from texts submitted for 
publication by each'iriivited' speaker, and from recorded transcripts of the 
day's activities. The views expressed herein are not intended to reflect posi- 
tions or policies of the agencies or organizations represented by individual 
speakers, nor do they reflect the policies of the National Endowment for the ^ 
Humanities. Rather, the Proceedings of the International Literacy Day Confer- 
ence represent an attempt to give permanent form to the explorations and dis- 
cussions occasioned by this first national conference on domestic and worldwide 
literacy. ' 
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Introduction 



Achieving universal literacy iTan integral part, of the United States' commit- 
ment to promoting human rights. To be illiterate in the, modern world is to be 
trapped in a 9ycle of ignorance, poverty, and isplation from one's fellow h.uman 
beings. Moreover, active participation in the economic, social, cultural and po- 
litical life of the community .and the nation requires a basic capacity to read 
and' write. 

The proportion of the population having literacy skills has risen steadily over 

* the past century, both in the Uhited States and throughout the world. During 
the last thirty years alone, worldwide illiteracy has been reduced from forty- 
four to tweoty-nine percent of the population. However, rapid population 
growth has meant that more people — over 800 millioft — ^are illiterate today than 
was the case thirty years ago* Problems of illiteracy are particularly pro- 
nounced in third world and^evelopiiig nations. In the twenty-five least devel- 
oped countries, where the per-capita income is less than one hundred dollars 
per year, illiteracy rates average over 80 percent* Illiteracy helps to create a 
vicious circle of underdevelopment. It severely hampers economic growth, per- 
petuating a natioAai poverty.level ^hich makesit nearly impossible to under- 
take major educational initiatives. 

Illiteracy in the United States is of equally serious concern, although the 
problem has important differences in dimension. In a highly advanced techno-' 
logical society, citizens must master increasingly complex language usage to be 
functionally literate — capable of holding a job, filling out a form, or voicing an 
opinion effectively. Aj;hougl)> by UNESCO standards, illiteracy in this country 
has virtually disappeared, twenty-three million Americans currently lack even 
the minimal skills and knowledge essential for day-to-day living, and an addi- 
tional thirty-nine million suffer from inadequate literacy skills. More than one, 
out of four Americans cannot fully participate in our society due to their lack 
of competence in reading and writing. 

This Conference, coordinated by the White House Office of Health Issues, 
and sponsored jointly by the Department of State, the Agency for Internaiiortal 
Development, the Department of Health* Education and Welfare, and private 
sector Organizations, reflects a growing national concern for the problem of il- 
literacy. Iralso marks our observance of the thirteenth UNESCO-sponsored 

* Intern ationarOLiteracy Day by an effort to increase public support for achieving 
universal literacy. 

1 ' * * 

The goals of the conference are broadly outlined in President Carter's inau- 
gural addressr; to "Fight our wars against poverty, ignorance, and injustice/' 
and in the Helsinki Agreeipents of 1975: "To promote the exchange of experi- 
ence, on a oilateraror multilateral basis, in teaching methods at all levels of 
education.^' To fulfill these goals, the conference brought together leaders from 
government, education, the media, and private industry to discuss strategies for 
promoting worldwide liieracj, and to review present governmental and private 



efforts in this area. The conference also stressed the need to create effective 
literacy i:>rograms for the illiterate poor in this country and abroad. 

Perhaps most importantly, the conference demonstrated that solutions for il- 
literacy are not merely a question of aid and instruction from more-developed 
to upder-rdeveloped countries* The United Slates'has much to leai-n from other 
nations' 'efforts to increase literacy , ^ well as much to contriWte toward them. 
By convening this conference, and publishing its findings, we hope to demon- 
strate our readiness to join in a cooperative international effort to eradicate 
illiteracy. . • ^ . 



10:00 W0lcdm€f and Introductory remarks 

Mr. Tom Reston ^ ^ . 

Deputy Assistant Secretaty * ^ ^ 

of State for Public Affairs ^ ^ \ ^ 

*Mr» Edwin Newman, . . . . ^ 

Master of, Qeremonfes * " ^ 

10t15 Kaynola Address ' 

' Drl Ernest Boyer ^ 
Cofnmissioner of Education . ^ 

11:00 Presiintation of Awards in behalf of 
the Vice President of the United States 

Internatiorval Award- 
Ms. Welthy Fisher ^ " * 
Founder Literacy House— ^ ' ^ . 
; India * * 
, Presenter 1^ ^ 

. Mr. C. William Maynes ^ ^ - ' 

Assistant Secretary of State 
Bureau, of International 
Organisation Affairs ' ' 

National Award — ' ^ * * 

Ms. Joan Ganr Cooney 

President, Children's TV . * 

Workshop—Sesame Street 
Presenter ^ . , % • 

*i • • Ms. Patricia Graham ^ 
Director, National Institute^ 
of Education 

11:45 Lunch" v " 

1 :00 National Panel 

Mr, Alexander Bui^e 
President, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company 

Reverend Jesse Jackson 
President, Operation PUSH 



Mrs. Robert McNamara 
Chairman. Reading Is 
Fundamental 



Or. Craig Phillips ' 

State Supenntendent of Public V 
Instruction, North Carolina 

Moderator 

Dr, Mary F. Benry ^ 
Assistant Secretary for^ 
Education ^ v 



2:30 Break 



2:45 International Panel 

Dr. Jame^, Grant * ^ 
President, Overseas Develops* 
ment Council ^ 

Mh Akjilu Habte 

Director, Education Department 

The World Bank 

Dr. Seth Spaulding 
* ^ Department of International . 
Education 
' University of Pittsburgh 

Dr. Dorothy Strickland , i 
President, International 
Reading Association , 

, Mbderator 

David Bronheim 
Assistant Administrator 
Imergovernmenta! and Inter- 
national Affairs, Agenfey for 
International DeMetopment 

4:15 Closing Denriarks 

Dr, Joseph Duffey 
Chairman, National Endowment 
for the Humanities 

Reception immediately following In the 
Benjamin franklin Room 
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Exdcutiv* Summary 



Jht proceedings of the International Literacy Day Conference reflect the 
often-diverging views of its seventeen major speakers. Conferees were united, 
however* jn asserting that illiteracy tannot be treated as an isolated phenome- 
non, apart from, the economic, social and political conditions of those who suf- 
fer from it. They pointed to the strong correlation between family income and " 
literacy levels in the United States, and stressed the need to yiew international 
literacy programs as part of an integraiedbasic-needs approach to development, in 
conjunction with program's in such areas as nutrition, family planning, health, 
agricultural development, and employment. > • • 

Those who participated in the conference also agreed 'that literacy should be 
viewed as part of "a total language learning process.'" Many of the speakers 
emphasized the need to maintain continuity between oral communication and 
literacy skills. Others discussed pos^iye and negative influences of mass media 
on patterns of oracy and literacy in contemporary society j and one participant 

.called for a commission to assess "the growing crisis of the print culture.'' The 
closing remarks further^mphasized the importance of literacy as a basis for 

-cultural and political citizenship^ noting the connection between the goal of uni- 
versal literacy and fundamental democratic values of equal social and economic 
opportunity^ political self-determination, and freedom of thought. 

Specific policy issues ^yere also addressed at the conference, and individual 
speakers made numerous recommendations in regard to them. In the area of federal 
legislation, a number of the conferees pressed for the enactment of the 
administration-backed Basfc Skills and Educational Quality Act>^ They also urged 
that additional federal funding be provided for adtilt basic education programs. 
Other proposals included support for community-based initiatives to bring literacy 
skills to the disadvantaged, hard-core poor, and establishing long- term educational 
priorities al the federal level to ensure continuous support for programs proven 
effective in -the teaching of basic skills. 

The participants on the National Panel emphasized policies and initiatives for the 
early years of formal education. They recommended that highest priority be given 
to teaching the fundamentals of reading and writing during the fji^t three Vears of 
public schooling. To accomplish this aim. conferees voiced the ne^d-,for more 
extensive staff training for public school teachers, greater use of television and 
siruciured volunteer programs for teaching basic skills, and increased support for 
the distribution of ^Uop quality, inexpensive books/' Another recurring theme in 
the discussions was tj^e need for strong ties between the schools and their com- 
munities. The participants stressed that teachers and administrators must carry 
moral authority within the community, and equally, that parents must lend the 
psychological support essential to maintajining order and self-discipline within a 
classroom, if disadvantaged children are to be motivated to learn basic literacy 

skills. ^ * » . 
J , , 

'^Jiubbcqucni to the Conference. Cong^e^iS pa;>sed <i portion of this iegi^talion a?> Title li of Public* 
Law 95-56K *'Basic Skills fmprovement/' 1978 Education Amendments. 



• .Discussioh.s of the United'Siates' rble in inter natipnal literacy efforts centere,d on 
methods of integrating Jiteracy training into all areas of internationardeveropm.^nt 

' assistance^" Lon^-range timetables for the era^ica|ion of illifewicy received some 
attention, ancj o'ri^particjpant exf^^essed suppo'rtfortiie Club'of Roine*§ target xi|75« 
percent literacy in all coynvies.by the year 20tK), Achieving this target figure, set , 
forth inihe report, M^eshaping)he Jmemadonk Ord^^ wOuW )-d<jdire]a ms^or [ 
acceleration in- third -wprkJ efforts; plans sucft ^s Isdi^i's new Revised'Minim-^iji 

^ Needs.Program were cited as having the^necessary scope tb>t^ompIish-the task. 
U nited States financial support for *the Revised Minimum N eed^ Prograip was ; 
strongly urged t i " - - , /'. ^ , 

ThS deliberatiorts ofltht: Intei-nationa^ Panel , howeVerrtended to^focus.dn efforts 
needed within undecdeveloped nations^lo launch and maintain successful basic, 
education programs. Third- wwld Countries Vere urged to pool national " 
resources— cre^tiiig programs which transcend departmental jurisdictions— to 
make the struggle for literaqy an integral |farf of their developmenl process. ' . 
Creating instructional materials, as well as publishing and press- capacities, m. ^ 
indigenous languages awlie local level was strongly advocated-, as well as building 
local capaciti^rtbf evaluating basic skills instruction. • ^ . ' 

The conferees also exchanged views on the difficulties associated with assistance 
from inteniational organizations. Voluntary oj-ganizations involved in- grass- roots 
level instruction w^j^e pointed to as highly useful sources of information and» » 
support — ones that developing nations could call upon with greater frequency. 
Group^'^ch as the international Reading Association were" proposed as potential 
clearing-houses for information and research on succ^essful education pro-ams 
"from nations with a broad spectrun^ of needs atid*iife-pattenxs. Filially, the 
technical and substantive work of the United Nations and its, member agencies was 
cited as having been insufficiently utilized, both in the U .S. and among developing 
nations. Suggestions followed for increasing opportunities for providers of literacy 
services and planners of third- world Jiteracy programs to exchange information and 
ideas. /j^*" 
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OFFICE or THE VICE. PRESIDENT 
^ * / ' WASHINGTON . 

' . ^ * MESSAGE TO INTERNATIONAL. LITERACy DA^f CONFERENCE 

'.^^E-eBid^lit Carter and X are deligAti^d to ">?elx:oine you to 
tne Int^riiatioi^al Literacy' Day Conference. 

J^OMX itieeting tocjay*, is powerful symbol of ou;f coiranitment 
* to the fundaiftental human rigKt to literacy, The ^ability 
•'to read and^ write ^is the gro^^work on which all* our \* 
hopes for' ^^woyld: progress ar^ builv ^ ^ ^ * 

^ Without, literacy^ there" are i^^eager prospects for eradicate- ^ 
ing * hunger* and dis'ease. mfhopt literacy, our on-slaught 

.on .poverty is *desti|ie* to failure* Without lit:eracy, 
despair and decay will invariably st^lk our efforts to 
improve the quality of life for people everywhere. 

But. lihis .conf erence '^reaffir^es th|^ goal of world literacy . 
We believe in literacy as an inaispjensable . tool in itself, 
as a fundamental huinan right, \and as a gateway tO other 
human :^ights as well^ * 

We also believe *our dollars in education are endlessly 
repaid. Illiteracy breeds unemployment ♦ Dropouts fall 
prey to dependency arid .despair. To help fight this^ 
V/e'vd asked Congress to* adopt the biggest budget increases 
in elementary, and secondary education in , the history of 
this nation"* And ^most of, the money will' go to the educa- 
tionally disadvantaged througti Title 1 and through Head 
Start where we*re' emphasising the need, for basic skills. 



Your agenda is ambitious^ and as a group you represent 
both an impressive array of talent, and a moving testimony 
of cOAtinued dedication, to a crucial goal* We are deeply 
^grateful for your devotion to the hopes and futures of 
all Americans. ^And today we have a special opportunity 
to consider our own commitment .to^ liter^acy in the context 
of an interdependent global community. I wish you the 
greatest success on this important day. 




Walter Mondale 
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The Proceedings Of The International Uteracy 
Day Conference 
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Webome and Introductory remarks 

Mr. Tom Resto)i, ^ 

Deputy Assiarant Secretary * 

'ot State for Public'Affairs ^ 

Mr. ^dwin' Newman, 
Master of Cererponies^ 



MR, RESTON 

Good mor^ning. I am Tom Restoh, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public Af- 
fairs, and I want "to welcome all of you 
here today on behalf of Secretary Vance 

^ and the Department of State. I find it hope- 
ful that so many concerned people are , 

. gathered together t6 address the problem 
of illiteracy, and I am more hopeful still 
that y^ii will address it with courage and 
determination. It is i)aix*i<jularly important 
that our discussions today wiir involve not 
only various agencies of the United- Stales 
atid other governments, but also concerned 
members of the private sector, . 

I have a pleasant task this mornine, and 
that is to introduce Ed Newman, our Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies for the day* Mr. New- 
man is a great figure in American 

Journalism. He has been covering the news 
for over a quarter of. a -century. He has 
been the bureau chief for his agency in 
London > in Rome and in Paris, and has 
covered five sets of national political con- 
ventions in this country. His special 
achievements include numerous public ser- 

^ vice programs for the National Broadcast- 
ing Company; he also received the Peabody 
Award in 1967 for his commentaries, for 
NBC radio. He has received honors for 
distinguished service from the University 
of Missouri, one of tb^ great journalism 
^scheols in this country, and is widely 
known for his two best-selling books, 
Strk ily Speakin}^ — Will America he the 
Death of English? , and /J Civil Tongue. 
Without further ado— Ed Newman. 

EDWIN NEWMAN 

Thank you. Tom Reston, 

Speaking for myself, 1 have to say that i 
rather regard coming to Washington in 
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conniiiliop with language and literacy as a 
foray/if not into enemy country, at any 
rate into alien country. .Language does not 
enjoy its finest flowering. here in Washing- 
ton. But perhaps that make^ it .appropriate 
for us to be ^ere, because it seems to me 
that we have no hope of dealing with bur 
problems; excepft^by chance, unless v^^ un- 
derstand them, and one* another. ^A^d I do 
not see how we can do that unless we can 
dig ourselves oiit from under the jargon > 
.the mush, the smog, ,the dull pompous 
boneless gassey language under which we 
Americans have been burying ourselves and 
beneath which we have very nearly disap- 
peared here in Washington, That may not 
seem as dramatic a challenge as some oth- 
ers that face the country; it may not be 
thought to be something by N«/hich a nation 
lives or dies; but I think that in the long 
run it is as pressing as any. 

It may be in the short run as welK It has 
unfortunately become typical of American 
English that enough is never enough. Was 
an €.xpense account padded? The New York 
Times tells us it was falsely padded. Has 
Alaskan oil given us a reprieve? President 
Carter tells us it has given us a temporary 
reprieve. The Federal Bar Association here 
in Washington^ — and with the exception of 
sociologists, language has no worse ewemy 
than lawyers — surged its members to join a 
group tour of Europe, and pointed out that 
one of the attractions of the tour was non- 
regimented freedom to do as you wish. 
That sounds as though it might degenerate 
into license. 

Last June a number of physicians — who 
don't do much for English, either — gath- 
ered at the University of California School 
of Medicine at San Francisco to discuss 
the psychological issues surrounding termi- 
nality. Not death^ — ^^lerminality. Oh lermi- 
nality, where is thy ^ling? The Elmo Roper 
Polling Organization did a report last year 
on medical <iare insurance — that should be 
of some interest in this city— and it asked 
people among other things whether they In- 
lended to have children. The younger the 
people asked, the fewer the children they 
said they Would have. The Roper Organi- 
zation commented in a sentence of aston- 
ishing silliness. "Tl)us, a large pari of the 
generation under thirty ha\ adopted child- 



lessness as a viable (JJption.'' Childlessness 
will not lead to much viability. 

For many social scientists, I am sorry to 
have to say. almost any nonsense will * 
serve, I was serit; not long ago, a para- 
graph of a job application in the field of so- 
cial work. The applicant said of herself, 
have substantial and intensive experience 
in these major fields — criminal justice, hu- 
man service delivery systems, and volun,- 
teerism. My work, experience is Unique in 
that it encompasses both the direction of 
complex pragmatic efforts and the applica- 
tions of consultative and evaluative skills 
and tei:hni&jes. In addition, the major as- 
pect of my work experience has been fo- . 
cused on the design and implementation of 
linkages and pragmatic interfaces among 
service delivery systems to provide a sys- 
tem to target populations'ordinarily not 
reached or serviced.'' You ask yourself, 
''What work does she propose to do?'' Is 
the designing ane^ljgiplementation of prag- 
matic interfaces something we should want 
to happen? I do not know. And of course 
this kind of writing spreads. The book re- 
viewer in the Washmgton Post did not 
want tause*so untechnical a term as * 
mother. He spoke of the maternal parent. I 
was thinking recently of the Boy SCouts' 
* Motto — Be Prepared. Two words, three 
syllables, and ii says everything thai has to 
be said. !f4he scouts were getting a motto 
today, it would speak of contingency plans, 
spectrum of calculated response reactions — 
it would certainly not be, ''Be Prepared,"' 

We have reached the point in the United 
States where' it is not enough for children 
to get an education, or even a good educa- 
tion. They must have, according to the lat- 
est fashion, a quality educational 
experience> WelK there are many examples 
of this \imd and 1 shouldn't go on very 
much longer. But 1 cannot forbear to men- 
tion the Head of the Federal Drug Admin- 
istration, who said of a report .going around 
Washington, "'This information cannot be 
characterized in the fashion I would repre- 
sent as conclusionary,'' J would like to 
think that nothing exists that could be rep- 
resented as conclusidnary. Now you will 
notice that this kind of language can be w 
found almost anywhere in the country. A 
readerin Georgia sent me a card that sh^ 



received from her optometrist, and it read» 
''It is time for your progress ^ase study to 
see how your ^visual system- is operating in 
its new envirdnment.'' Come in and have 
your glasses checked. > 

Well, wKat ought to be done about all of 
this? What ought to be done about the 
problem we are dealing with today, whi?^b 
is largely a rtialter of people who are^de- 
prived of the opportunity of becoming liter- 
ate? For reasons beyond their control they 
are illiterate. My concern is principally with 
people who have every opportunity to be 
literate but abuse that opportunity. How 
can you make people believe that language 
matters? 

I spoke recently to two thousand high 
school students near Philadelphia, and I 
tried to tell them why language was impor- 
tant, and I* will paraphrase briefly here 
what I saM then, I told them that they 
might be unconvinced by my ^arg^ments in 
favor of precision and correctness of lan- 
guage. That they might tell themselves that 
language does not matter, and that they 
could see this from the fact that so few 
people do use it welL Jhey might think 
that those who think language is important 
are snobs who simply want them 10 sound 
as they do. I told the pupils that I under- 
stood thaj point of view. If the level of 
speaking and writing in this country falls, 
the disadvantage that goes with using the 
language poorly must fall with it. But. 
equally , the advantage of using (he lan- 
guage well increases — precisely because 
that advantage is less widely shared. 

And there are other points. Using the 
language imaginatively, amusingly, sardoni- 
cally, poeticallv. economically^ arrestingly. 
can be fun and^can be satisfying. It can be 
one of the factors that shape your altitude 
toward the rest of the world. It gives you, 
or helps to give you, a position from which 
to look at life. It does something else. 
Speaking and writing clearly require that 
you think clearly, require that you frame 
your thoughts in concrete and specific 
ways. That helps you to see what is hap- 
pening when other people do not. And that 
is a means of self-protection, a means of 
self-defense. Ladies and gentlemen, if you 
have that self-defense and ^elf-protection 
you Will be fooled less oj^en, and that is 




worth a gre^t deal. 1 thank yoiiforiisten-. 
ingio me. I know you have come here- far* 
more to listen to the keynote speaker this 
morning, to>'hom I intend to give the brie- 
fest introduction possible. He is the United - 
States Commissioner of Education and it 
seems to ^me that should be a sufficient Rec- 
ommendation for his speaking he^^ tbday^^ 
Ladies and gentlemen, Ernest L. Boyer, 

OR. BOYER . 

Keynote Address 

Dr. Ernest Boyef 
Commissioner of Education 

I was enormously relieved when that intro- 
duction was completed; With every iJlus- ^ 
tratioo 1 expected to hear read back to me . 
a memo from tJbe United States Office of 
Education. 

I thought of Ed Newman several months 
ago when an associate of mine brought in a 
report I was. to sign, I glanced through it 
and discovered that it was garbled and shot 
full of educationese. Clarity and simplicity 
was not the style, and I insisted that it -be 
rewritten clearly and succinctly. At tbi^s 
point my associate, wanting to please, re- 
sponded by saying, ''Oh you mean you 
would like me to laymanize the report." 
And I said, ''Precisely," E^Hi it just oc- 
curred to me that the title of your next 
book might be "Let\s Laymanize the 
Language.'' 

This conference celebrates the thirteenth 
UNESCO International Literacy Om^ It is 
based on the central premise that liieracy— 
acquiring written language skills — is a basic 
human right. It acknowledges that the ca-, 
pacity to send and receive messages sets 
humanity apart from all other forms of life, 
and that through language we are bound 
together in the profound interdependence 
we call society. 

' All we know, all we fear, and all we 
hope is created and conveyed through 
symbols, and a man or woman who does 
not master the wriiien word is isolated 
from the past^ ignorant of the future, trap- 
ped in a tiny world of narrow possibilities, 
and tragically cut off from the benefits of 
life. 



President,Carter> in his International Lit- 
eracy Dayjproclamation, declared that ' Ed- 
ucation, is^^ne df the most important gifts' 
our society can give lo.^its people. . . - 
Especially in our modern world — adequate : 
communication skills are essential to im- 
prove the lives of all people, and guarantee* 
i\hh basic human rights. The President 
went on to say that every illiterate adult is^^ 
an indictment of us all . ^ > ^ 

Word symbols are indeed essential; they 
are the building blocks of complex 
thought. And language not .only gives us 
dignity/ and freedom— it gives us the capac- 
ity to^ create as welL , ; 

The noted Brazilian educator and philos- / 
opher, Paolo Freire, observed that, i 
* learning to speak and write ought to be / 
an opportunity for men to know what * ! 
speaking any word really means: a human! 
act* implying reflection and action. As^^ucn 
it is a primordial human right and not the! 
privilege of a few/' This is the central the- 
sis of this conference. v I 

In recent years our global push for liter- 
acy has made dramatic gains. From 1950[to 
i960 illiteracy— worldwide — dropped from 
44.3 to 39,3 percent. From I960 to 1970^1 
dropped again, to 34,2 percent* And it hfas 
been estimated that today ''only'' 20 per- 
cent of the world's population cahnoi read 
or write. M 

But these statistics conceal much more 
than they reveal* In recent years, millions 
of people have indeed been taught to tpad 
and write, arid yet these gains have iiot 
kept pace with population growth. I 

Between 1960 and 1970, the illitera<|y 
rate in Africa, Asia, and the Arab states 
dropped approximately 8 percent. Dicing 
this same period, however, the total mm- 
her of people in these regions who could 
neither read nor write continued to in- 
crease^ In the Arab states, the number of 
illiterates increased from 42 to 49 million. 
In Asia, the number of illiterates grew from 
542 to 579 million people, which is 46 per- 
cent of the total population. And—in 1970— 
73 percent of the people on the continent 
'of Africa could not read or write. Through- 
ouii^he entire world today, nearly 800 mil- 
lion are illiterate, which is an increase of • 
100 million people since 1950. ^- 
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« Kurt Waldheim recently .obs«/ed that 
J'lt is an unhappy fact that in ^W^orld in 
which scientific and technological progress * 
is unequalled in hisior>\ one adult in three 
pannot read or write/' ' 

By UNESCO standards illiteracy in this 
country has all but disappeared. The num- 
ber of An^ericans unable to read or write 
dropped from 1 L3 percent in 1900 to 4.8 
^ percent in '1930 to L2 percent today. 

But A^^r^^rica's dramatic march toward 
universaniieracy also has a darker side> 
While almost everyone has learned in very 
simple terms tQ read and wriie/thev*^* 
quiremenis of language usag^ in this Na- 
tion have^ — in recent years — grown 
increasingly complex, and we have not kept 
pace. % ' . ' 

When ^4imerica was founded/|he shaping 
and sending pf messages was^ slow and 
labored process* It took several weeks for 
news of the American uprising to reach 
King Georgie's ears. And the fastest Pony 
Express irk) ever made between St. Jo- ^ 
seph, Mis^uri, and Sacramenio> Califor- 
nia, took 7- days and 17 hours. -That record 
was set ia^l860, ^ . ' ^ 

But all^of that was yesterday. Today we 
are bombarded — ^from birth to death— by 
sights and sounds far more persistent and 
intense than anything our ancestors could . 
have dreamed. Ninety-nine and nine-tentlis 
peix:ent of American homes have at least 
on'e radio; Computers now send messages — • 
^calculating at the rate of 4 to 5 million ''ac-^ 
tions'' every second. An earth-controll^d 
Voyager rocket is on its way to Saturn, 
fiiQre than 750 million miles away. If all 
goes well, it will sail on to Uranus, whjch 
is hiUhm miles away. 

Today we have in America about 125 
million television sets—thafs an average of 
nearly teasels from every household. And 
♦ TV is viewed, or at least U s turned o/k 6^ 
^hours every day. And speaking of compari- 
sons — 1 understand that all of the printed 
script of a 30 minute telecast of the eve- 
ning news would fill one-third of a page of 
the New York Timf.%\ 

While TV has grown, printed publica- 
tions also have multiplied dramatically in* 
recent years. In 1948, the year Harry Tru- 
man defeated Dewey, the New York Times 
index ran l.^^ld pages. By 1970. ihe total 



had soared to 2,291 pages, in 1960, 15,009 
book titles were published; a* decade later, 
the number had more than doubled, to 
ovjer 36,000. More^hap 2,000 large, closely 
j^rinied pages are now required merely to 
list by author, title;*and subject the paper- 
back books currently in print. And the Li- 
brarV of Congress is. acquiring some new 
material every second of every working 
da>. In one day J more information is trans- 
mitted than the total knowledge available 
to mankind in the Renaissance. 

Clearly *this is an age of great, potential 
for human progress. But this also has be- 
come m\ age of tremendous periK There is 
growing, evidence thai> with so much stim- 
ulation, the guality of language in this^ Na- 
tion has diminished. There is growing 
evidence that our communications have be- 
come increasingly imprecise, ^nd there*is 
growing evidence that languagfe skflls^ — for 
many of <?ur fellow citizens^ — have not kept 
pace with the increased demands of our 
.complicated culture.. 
^ Tod^y millions of men, women, and thil- 
dfen sit in darkened rooms for hours 
watching fleeting images — listening, not 
speaking to each other, twisting knobs, not 
writing letters. Millions of people passively 
soak up the messages of others rather than 
create and send messages of their own, ^ 
And as Ed Newman said recently, we no 
longer^h/^ve the luxury of sHence—to figure 
out what we want to say, or to reflect on 
what others sax*to us. Millions of Ameri- 
cans never seem to wriie these days ex- 
cept perhaps to scrawl iheir signature at 
the ^bottom of a charge card or a credit 
slip. 

*The Educational Tpsting Service ft- 
ported in 1972 that while approximately 
one-tfiird of American adults read books 
about 45 minutes on a given day — mostly 
the Bible — approximately one-half of all 
adult Americans never read a book. 

The pai^adox is this: While illiteracy in 
this Nation has continued to decline, the 
''language sophistication'' now required 
continues to increase* The point is not to 
romanticize the past but to acknowledge 
that our world has gotten increasingly 
complex. 



, Professor Ted R. Kilty, in a fascinating 
study, analyzed materials an ordinary per- 
son has to read. He found that a 6th grade 
reading level is required io understand a 
driver's license manuaL' An 8ih grade level 
fs needed to foUo>y the directions on a fro- 
zen TV dinner. Aspirin bottle instructions 
are written at a 1 0th grade reading level. 
To understand an insurance policy requires 
a 12th grade ability, and, to no one's sur- 
prise, college ability is required to figure 
out the meaning of an apartment lease, ^ 
Now and then you need a lawyer lo unian- 
gle the garbled syntax. And I suspect that 
is precisely the way the game is expected 
to be played. . 

The poiht is this: In frontier villages^, 200* 
years ago, those who could write their 
name and read several books and siitiple 
messages were looked upon as educated 
persons. And when John Harvard — who ^ 
founde^d Harvard College — had a library jyf 
about 80 books, he was considered a ^ery 
' educated person. Today — with new tech- 
nology, new products. 2lnd the explosion of 
printed publications — a person who has 
these limited language skills is Considered 
ignorant. Such people often are frustrated 
and confused by the complexity of day-to- 
day transactions. 

It has been estimated that more than 20 
million adult Americans are functionally il- 
literate — they just do not have the language 
skills they ne^ to get along. The central 
inescapable fatts persist. UliteraCy, in both 
the so-called developing and the developed 
regions of the wosld fs a human curse 
which cannot be fgnored. A renewed na- 
tional and international commitment to 
worldwide literacy is requifed. 

in Amei'ica excellence in Iangi4age must 
be the Nation's goaL Every child must be 
taught reading and writing fundamentals 
duri/jg the first three years of formal edu- 
cation. And in, the upper grades all children 
must develop vocabulary and language ^ 
comprehension. 

This commitment to teach all children to 
read and write effectively is. I am con- 
vinced, a realistic goal. After all—before 
they ever come to school — all children have 
already mastered the fundamentals of 
communication. 



* Djuring the first 3 years^of life each 
chi|a^ — except the mo^t- sdverely handi- 
capped—begins to understand the miracu- 
lous process we call language. Each^ child 
converts thoughts and feelings into sym- 
bols we call y\forch\ Each child automatic 
cally interprets sound distinctions we call 
phonemes. And; each child— wi{th little or 
nacoaching^ — shapes thejtongue'and teeth 
and oral cavitv id reproduce >such compli- 
cated sounds as ^^R" and ^^L" and ''N;' 
and^K." / ^ 

To move from the spoken to the wriiren 
word is simply an ejctension of a pro- 
foundly complicated process already ac- 
quired by yaung children. ^and we should 
assunle success, not failure, for each stu- 
dent. To put the issue as pointedly as I ' 
can — ^l^m convinced children will learn to 
read ^nd write in school if these skills are 
given top priority-^ 

President Carter — in the Basic Skills and 
•Educational Quality Act he has sent to 
Congress — has underscored the fact that 
teaching every child to read and write is a 
top priority of this Administration. In the 
proposed legislation every State ijs encour- 
aged to develop a statew^ide literacy plan^ — 
both for young children and adults. The 
new legislation also calls for a closer part- 
nership with parents. Schools cannot teach 
children ail alone and parents must partici- 
pate more actively in the education of their 
children. The use of television to teach lan- 
guage fundamentals is also proposed* Chil- 
^ dren watch television from 4,000 to 5.000 
hours before they ever go to school. And, 
^before tjiey graduate, students spend more 
time in front of television than in front of 
teachers. In recent years television has be- 
come more powerful than the classroom 
teacKer. Vm convinced that the gap be- 
tween television and the classroom can and 
must be closed. 

Recently, the Library of Congress and 
the Office of Education co-sponsored a 
conference on Television, the Classroom 
and the Book. The goal of this confer^nce*^ 
was to emphasize that television must rein- 
force, not undercut, the goals of formal ed- 
ucation. After alK Sesame Street alone has 
introduced millions^ of children to words 
and phonemes and to the number system 
before they ever go to school, and Vm de- 
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lighted that on this^mternational Literacy 
Oay J.oan Ganz Cooney will be recognized 
for her brilliant work— not as a technician, 
but as one of this Nation's greatest teach- 
ers* The distribution of top quality, inex- 
pensive books also is proposed in the 
President's new legislation. If our children 
are to read; the bookshelves in our homes 
must be filled with more than knickknacks^ 
and plastic flowers. If we are to achieve lit- 
eracy, children must have books to read. 

This year the United Slates Office of Ed- 
ucation — thrpugh the Reading Is Funda- 
mental program — will distribute 1 1 million 
books to 3.85 million children. That's a 16 
percent increase in books distributed in 
just one year. Good reading and good ^ 
books are inextricably interlocked, and ihiP 
piish to get literature to young readers must 
continue to expand. 

Teachers, loo. are of course al^solulely 
crucial, and we have increased the support . 
for Teacher Centers which will permit 
classroom teachers to woJk together to im- 
prove their leaching skill/ 

In addition, other *key4^ederal education 
programs — such as Head Start. Follow 
Through, and Title I — have greatly in- 
creased iheir commitment to the basic 
skills* Aad currently 80 percent of all Fed- 
eraj support to elementary and secondary 
schools is focused dn teac|iing children to 
read and write. 

Finally, to achieve language excellence, 
schools must be supported by business and 
industry /private agencies, and ordinary 
citizens. Several months ago i visited Mar- 
tin Luther King School in Schenectady, 
New York> Walking down the corridor. I 
saw an older man and a young boy sitting 
in the library with a book. I discovered 
that the man — a retiree from G,E — had 
volunteered to corAe to school each day to 
tutor boys and girls. More than that, he 
had convinced 35 other retirees to volun- 
teer to help children with their reading. 
The older man explained to me that it 
made no sense for him to sit at home and 
cliticize the schools while he had intelli- 
gence > knew how to read, and cared deeply 
about children and our Nation's future. 
The schools must have citizen support. 

One further point: A national literacy 
program mu'St focus not just on young chil- 



dren but also on adults. Today, through 
the Adult Education Act, we reach some 
two million older, people every ye^r/ These 
adult students are taught reading and writ- 
ing fundamentals as well as math. To ex- 
pand this program the Administration has 
increased the adult edutdation budget from 
$80.5 million in 1977 to $90.7 million. In 
a^ldition. the Office of Education has signed 
interagency agreements with CETA, HUD. 
ACTION, and the; U.S. Navy to provide . 
readrng and writing instruction to adiJlts, 
The ACTIDN program alone is using more 
than 33 ,000 older Americans as tutors all 
across* the country to teach other adults to 
read. Project READ, sponsored by the De- 
partment of^Justice, uses botHWraditional 
and alternative schools to increase signifi- 
cantly the reading capacity of tiwiagisi in 
trouble with the lawv Finally, thjf National 
Institute of Educationr~NIE-^coriduct- 
ing national research and exp^imentation 
in literacy. Under Pat Graham's able lead- 
ership this important agency is giving vig- 
orous attention to teaching reading and 
writipg in the schools. 

I am confident that if we give literacy 
top priority in this Nation, children can be 
taught to read and w^rite, and that adults 
can have the language sophistication they 
need to cope in our complicated ^orld. 

it is very clear that we also rmsi parfki- 
paie aggtessireiy in ihe workiwide litetcwy 
crtismie. UNESCO's push against illiteracy 
was proclaimed as far back as its first Gen- 
eral Conference in 1946, and since that 
date numerous resolutions h^^ve Acknowl- 
edged UNESCO's commitment to world , 
literacy. But there have be^n more than 
formal resolutions. The World Conference 
of Education Ministers held at Teheran in 
1965 marked a historic turning point. It ^ 
was there — in Teheran — that the Experi- 
mental World Literacy Program was 
launched — a program which intensively 
pushed literacy projjects in 1 1 countries, 
UNESCO also has established two Re-, 
gional Centers for Functional Literacy, in 
Mexico and Egypt, And. while UNESCO^s 
programs have nut kept pace with popula- 
tion growth, the effort is absolutely crucial 
and must be sustained. 




The Agency for Internationar Develop-^ 
ment — AID — also is involved in literacy. 
The Agency spends approximately $100 
* million aniiually on education^ — about half 
t of it on nonformal, oiai-of-school instruc- 
tion and primary education. AID also has 
recognized that literacy must be tied to the 
daily ne^ds of people, and in the Ethiopian 
'Family Life Project, for example, the ^ 
agency relates literacy classes, for wq^i^en 
to iipproved nutrition, family planning! 
health, and family income. / 

Literacy is of concern to the World' Bank 
as well; last year the Bank loaned almost 
$300 million for educational research and 
action. 

This total effort, however, represents 
only a friiction of what must be'^doqp. I 
find it disheartening to n6t€ that whtn the 
UNESCO literacy panel — ^v^^hich awards 
prizes annually for meritorioiis work in lit- 
eracy — met last year it voted to d,^fer the 
award, concluding there were no outstand- 
ing projects to be honored. 

On a more hopeful note, Lauback Liter- 
acy International has demonstrated what 
can be done with low budgets, enthusiasm, 
and hard work. The ' each one teach one'' 
. technique has used tens of thoAands of 
volunteers to teach millions of iliterates to 
read, using-materials prepared in over 300 
separate languages, 

^ But stills more imagination is required. In 
our electronic age — \viih satellites hovering 
over every continent and with inexpensive 
publications exploding everywhere— 4here 
must be ways to bring low-cost education 
to those wh® cannot read or write. 

Above all. we need renewed commit- 
ment — a commitment which recognizes just 
how completely the quality of our language 
is linked to the quality of our life on earth, 
Ihere are times when I pause and try to 
view the Earth from a greater distance — as 
if from outer space. 1 see the Earth — green, 
and blue, and cloud-covered — unique in 
this body of planets, unique because of the 
thin film of human life which extends itself 
across the surface of our planet. 

And sometimes it seems to me that this 
thin film of human life is, in fact, one vast 
living organism, of which each of us is one' 
small cell, an organism tied together by the 
connective tissue of communication, by ari 



intricate network of radio s^ighals. satel- 
lites, computers, and. of course, the writ- 
ten and spoken word. 

There are, right now, ideas— whole sys- 
tems pf creative thought — so yastnhat |to 
one man or mo one Woman, can eVer hope 
to fully comprehend them> and, yet they do 
exist and collectively they fit together. Just 
as no single bram cell can con^rehend the 
thoughts of the human niind— so it is4hat 
no single hu^^cin being can comprehend 
everything that was involved iln the cpmpli- 
cated human transaction of sending man to 
outer space^ — and yet the action was 
accomn^iehpd. 

An how is such human progress possi- 
ble? It^s possible Qply through communi-. 
cation/^ we send messages to each other. 

But i/i all this where is the person who 
cannot read or wTite-?"He or she is isolated 
from the past, ignorant of the futurev trap- 
ped in a tiny world of narrow possibilities, 
and tragically cut off from the benefits of • 
life/ 

Worldwide literacy, of the highest qual- 
ity, is an essential human goal. 
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Presentation Of The Intematibnal Award To 
Dr. Wetthy Honainger Fisher, 
Founder Of Literacy Ho^se, India 

Presenter 

Mr. C. William Maynes , 
Assistant. Secretary of State, • 
Bureau of Iraernational , . ^ 
Organization Affairs ^ 



SECRETARY MAYNES 

On behalf of the Department of State and 
the Administration, Fm honored to wel- 
come here today Dr. Welthy Honsinger 
Fisher. 1 think nothing, could be more ap- 
propriate, on this International Literacy 
Day, than to pay tribute to a pioneer in 
this important field of human development 
and human rights. She has devoted a life- 
time of service tp education and contrib- 
utecl so much to our understanding of the 
problems of illiteracy and poverty. 

Dr. Fisher's accomplishments are formi- 
dable. She has filled many different roles in 
the 99 years of her lifer teachof , adminis- 
trator, world traveller^ lecturer, author,- 
fundraiser, president and now honorary 
chairman of World Education in New York, 
wife of Frederick Fisher, Methodist Bishop 
of Calcutta and Burma. 

She is perhaps best known as the foun- 
der of Literacy House in Lucknow, India. 
It was in India, inspired by Mahatma Gan- 
dhi, who personally urged her to help the 
villages, that Dr. Fisher cre-aled new ways 
to teach illiterate adults not only how to 
read, but how to better their lives. By re- 
lating literacy to. other needs such as more 
food and better nuirilion, and smaller and 
healthier families> Dr. Fisher trained teach- 
ers, administrators, writers and puppeteers 
in the context of functional literacy before 
the term was coined. 

Fm pleased to note that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, through AID, helped support the 
development of Literacy House for ten 
years. Dr. Fisher, however, deserves full 
credit for each phase of its program, which 
came to incmde a family life center and a 
young farmer's institute as well. She also 
established an all-Indian board <which 
presently owns and govern.s Literacy 
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House) and enlisted support withift India, 
Europe, Canada and the United States. 

pr. Fisher has already been honored with • 
four, honorary degrees and many awards in 
recognition of her work and gleat contribu- 
tions. We at the Department df -State re- 
cently had the pleasure of suhpilting her 
name to the Director Gerieral^f UNESCO 
as the United States nominefc i^rXiteracy 
Awards that are made this aay under its 
auspices. ' . v 

We have just received word, from our 
ambassador to UNpSCO that you have 
been selected by the International Jury for 
Honorable Mention, and that he has been * 
asked to receive this award oh your behalf 
in the ceremony which is taking- place in 
Paris. 

Your contribution as an energetic and 
sensitive teacher and educator, your vision 
and concern as a great humanitarian, and 
your years of dedicated service have trans- 
formed^ the lives of literally hundreds of- 
thousands of people, and will confinue to . 
do so for decades to come. Dr. Fisher, it is 
therefore a great pleasure for me to present 
to'Vou this award: Welthy Honsinger 
Fisher, U.S. Hominee for UNESCO award, 
in recognition of your outstanding contri- 
bution to world literacy — Walter Mondale, 
Vice President, United States, Interna- 
tional Literacy Day.*' 



DR. FISHER 

Thank you, Mr. Maynes, for honoring me 
Joday. 

Other honors have come my way 
ihix>ugh the years — in India, in ihe 
Philippines. 

Bui 1 do treasure this first honor . 

by my own governmeni . . . 

Because it means that we are recognizing 
, that illiteracy is not just a problem 

in developing countries, 

bot'here at home as well'. 

We all believe in the importance of literacy — 
BUT — literacy as a means , . . 
for bettering lives for all people . . . 
Literacy linked to the daily needs of people. 
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I have often felt that the worlci is divided ; 

between* those who care for the others * 
^ and those who ^o^hot. ' . * ' ^ 

IJliteracy stems from CARE-LESSJsfESS. 
We know now that it can afflict us also^ 

Let us continue to CARE — 
so*that everyone has that great chance to 
grow. 

And let tHo^e of us who have-been helping 
to develop undernourished liV|es abroad, 
learn from them> 
in our efforts here in America. 

The world is full of new realities 
for us to keep on learning. 

It is true, as^Mr. Maynes has said. 

that I will be 99 nex^t week. 

Should 1 sit down?— 1 can't, 
^ You see, I am getting ready to join forces 

with that growing minority group 

of 13 thousand Centenarians in this country! 

Let us^ all— young and old, black and white^ — 
whatever our faith — 

hold to our strengt'h and love for the work 
ahead. 

* *■ 
There is^ no tinxe like the future, for caring, 

I give you welcome to the great field of ; 
literacy. ^ 

Thank you. . ^ ^ 



Presentation^Of The National Award To 
Ms/ Joan Ganz Coonay, Prasident, 
Children's Television Workshop 

Presenter . " * 
Ms. Patricia Graham 
, Director, 
National Institute of Education 



MS. GRAHAM 

* I am delighted lo be here today not only to 
honor Joan Ganz Cooney. whose work is 
so familiar to us ail, but to tionor the cause 
of inculcating literacy, a goal for which I 
know we all strive. We at the National In- 
stitute of Education have befen particularly 
insistent that we recognize that the pri^^O' 
reason we educate people is not for salva- 
tion, morality, mobility, or even economic 
gain^ — although any or all of those conse-* 
quences may in fact result from education^ — 
but that our primary reason for education 
is for literacy. 

In the past we have been reluctant to ar- 
gue that literacy, in its broadest sense, was 
adequate justification for the educational 
system. I have argued that until we are 
willing to accept that the principal business 
of the educational enterprise is to make 
persons literate— able to^read, write, ma- 
nipulate symbols, and develop independent 
means of making judgements and determin- 
ing actions — we will continue to charge the 
educational system^th undertakings in 
which it is doomed to failure- More impor- 
tant, we wiir misunderstand the central 
purpose of education itself . Education is 
not simply a means to an end; it is a legiti- 
mate end in itself. Achieving literacy for 
our total population is a difficult challenge. 
We are unlikely to achieve genuine prog- 
ress towards universal literacy unless we 
make it the preeminent goal of our educa- 
tional system. 

Universal literacy is a step closer to our 
grasp now than it has been in the past be- 
cause of the efforts of Joan Ganz Cooney. 
She hastaughj^us effective uses of televi- 
sion which previously were only theoreti- 
cal possibilities; the Children's Television 
Workshop is\^aluable to us not anly be- 
cause of its enormous popularity, but be- 
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cause Jt stands'as an example of spectacular 
^ success in <l1&eld where the greatest atten- 
tion is so often on failure. Educational re- 
search and practice have in the past tob 
frequently been focused on the documenta- 
tion of failure, and it has tob often in the 
past been practiced in isolation. Research- 
ers» administrators, curriculum designers, 
teachers, and publishers have consistently 
gone about their business as if each others' 
activities were unimportant or non-existent. 
Joan Ganz Cooney has shown us that all of 
the people and resources which are neces- 
sary for a truly successful educational en- 
deavor can be brought together and focused 
successfully. 

Her combination of skills has in a way 
made life more difficult for all of us in edu- 
cation. The Congress, the foundations, the 
general public all how say to us> ' Bring 
me a Sesame Street/' We are fortunate to 
have such a high standard of success for ' 
which we must strive* 

It is with great pleasure that 1 present 
you this National Award (signed by the 
Vice President of the United States) on the 
occasion of International Literacy Day, 

MS. COONEY 

Thank you very much. Dr. Graham. On 
behalf of Big Bird and all of the others 
who have made Sesame Stree^ one of the 
world's most traveled roads ^ we deeply ap-^ 
'preciate this recognition, f --^| 

If I may paraphrase one of our ''com- 
mercials'' on Sesame Street > I would like 
to say a kind word for one of our spon- 
sors. My message today is brought to you 
by the letters ''V'\ * S^% ^^0^\ and^^^E^\ 

Fojr whatever the Children's Television 
Workshop has been able to achieve in the 
cause of national literacy has been made 
possible, to a large extent, by the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. 

It was among the first governmental in- 
stitutions to appreciate the potential of 
Melevision as a medium of education, and it 
has never wavered in its belief that the me- 
dium could be an effective way to reach 
children with programs of educational 
value V 1 

The Office of Education was the largest 
underwriter when we began the production 
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of Sesame Street more than 10 years \go. 
To this day, it continues to underwrite part 
of the cost of the series. Sesame Street 
never has had a better friend. * 

As Sesame Street enters its tenth sea- 
son, Fm happy to report that more than 8 
Mllion youngsters in this country ^one are 
^gular beneficiaries of OE's sustained in- 
terest in using television to reach and teach 
preschool children. 

Within months of the debut of Sesame. 
Street, back in 1969, OE asked that we 
create a series that specifically. addressed 
the reading problems of youngsters from 
the ages oi seven to tfen. The result was 
'*The Electric Company." ^ 

As former U.S* Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Sidney P. Marland said at the time, 
* Perhaps no other innovation in the his- 
tory of education has made its presence 
felt among so many people in so short a 
time . , . The extent to which American el- 
ementary schools put this teaching aid to 
classroom use is truly one of the remarka- 
ble events in the history of instructional 
television.'' 

The Electric Company, which is now in 
repeat showings, starts its eighth season 
this fall. Some two and a half million chil- 
dren now watch the program in classrooms 
around the country, and an estimated four 
and a half million more see it in their 
homes. 

Because of the Office of Edi^cation, pri- 
vate philanthropy and > very imporjantly, 
public broadcasting itself. Children's Tele- ^ 
vision Workshop has had an opportunity to 
explore the potential of television for im« , 
proving the literacy skills of youngsters. 

irany one finding emerged from the Se- 
same Street and" The pec trie Company ex- 
periments, it was thisK television and the 
printed word can be Very effective partners, 
in the c^se of natiormi literacy ; television 
and prlmare not mupally exclusive: 

Today tele vision ii a poweiful teaching 
instrument in other phases of learning both 
lit and outside the classroom. The potential 
certainly is there , and it should be ex- ^ 
plored furiheras a supplementary means' of 
improving all the basic learntng skills our 
children require to enter the mainstream of 
American life* 

In its short history, television has 




emerged as tl^ most pervasive medium in 
our culture — and in thai of a great many 
other countries' as well. Television has cre- 
ated a new reality — particularly among 
youngsters, " 

Almost every child in this country has a 
television set in his or her home.* And just 
about every preschool child spends more 
than one-third of his waging hours watch- ' 
ing television. _ 

By the age of 10 the average child spends 
more time watching television than he 'or 
she spends in the classroom during the 
week. We may not like it, nor approve of 
it, but it is a fact that we must face in this 
country and try to use to educational 
advantage, 

because television burst upon the na- 
tiofial ^cene so quickly, we as a nation 
neyer asked the hard questions about our 
objipctives for this powerful medium. In the 
minds of many, it was simply a technologi- 
cal ^^dvance that could collect advertising 
dollars and sell entertainment to vast 
audiences. 

But now there is a growing number of 
peoj^le who are beginning to ask those hard 
questions about the objectives of televi- 
sion] And well they njight. We as a soci- 
ety, by and large, continue to spend more . 
to advertise to children than to create 
wort|h while programs for them to watch. 
•Not ^surprisingly, criticism of television 
keeps growing. 

Tbanks to a powerful idea executed with 
care, the work of the Children's Television 
Workshop has spread throughout the world. 
And if it has proven anything, it is that 
television is worthy of serious considera- 
tion by serious people as an educational 
supplement. 

Little' is actually known about the effects 
of television, but one thing is sure— it's not 
going tQ go away. More study and experi- 
mentalion need to be undertaken if televi- 
sion is to become a powerful force for 
enlightenment and education. But we have 
seen the tip of the iceberg, and can say 
with certainty that there is enough poten- 
tial there for us to disagree with Pogo, who 
once said " We are isurrounded by insur- 
mounta hie opportunities . 
Thank you. 
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DR. BERRY 

Literacy, we have learned from history, is 
a demanding goal. But no aspect of educa- 
tion has, or should have, a higher priority 
than the extension of literacy to all of our 
people. ^ 

Though demanding the goal of universal 
literacy.is not unattainable. I believe that we 
can" come to a time when 95 to 99 percent of 
all Americans are able to function not just at 
the .basic level of»competence, but at the 
level of advanced learning as well. 

We must strive to produce a people who 
can read and who can understand and eval- 
uate what they read; a people who can 
work with and understand numbers; a peo- 
ple who can perform basic skills, as well as 
gain an understanding of histor/, govern- 
ment and the sciences which goes beyond 
the basics. 

If ever there was a time wh^n we need 
to strive for this goal," it is now: 

• When the National Center for Education 
Statistics tells us that 42 percent of the 17- 
year-old minority students are functionally 
illiterate. 

• When we are told. that one in eight 17- 
year-olds cannot read well enough to get 
along in life. 

• When we are told that more than 20 per- 
cent of American adults are not able to fill 



out forms m(i funcobn effectively on ^heir 
own. \ 

♦ Wljen we hear recumng complaints from 
businesses that those^they recruit* are 
incompetent in the blisic skills. , 

♦ When achievement te«t scopes are r^ 
.portedly on a downward trend. ^ ^ 

♦ When school boards ar^ faced with law- 
suits charging incompetency, irresponsibil- 
ity and malpractice ^ . * 

Public opinion polls tell that national 
siipport for the movement toward literacy 
is strong amd gaining momentum. ^The in- 
tensity of the public feeling on tlie issue is^. 
evident—in the stales where legislatures f 
are responding with minimum competency 
^andards for their schools, and in the posi- 
tive response to competency %d^^pcates 
such as Jesse Jackson throi^g^oJ|i4he 
country* ^ ^ 

The concern has reached the h^ls of 
Qongress. where the dialogue has included 
discussion of the establishment of national 
standards. 

After two decades of educational reform 
and innovation, we are moving toward res- 
togltion^ — back to the fundamentals of tra- 
ditional schooling. 

The common view, of course, is that 
.there is something drastically wrong with 
American education and that the way to 
correct this condition is ihrough^urricular 
recon^itruciion and competency-based 
testing. 

Times have changed. There was a lime 
when educaUdn was valued in and of itself. 
A good mind was a well-read mind; a good 
mind was a developed mind. Education 
was valued because of its potential as an 
economic mobility factor. Indeed, it was a 
necessity for mobility. Education was not 
always easy to come by — certainly it was 
not easily accessible to alK Some of us 
worked very hard, sometimes^ against great 
odds, to acquire an education. But educa- 
tion, we v/ere told by way of motivation 
(and we could see its proof), could be 
translated into good jobs, prestige and 
position > 

Today > one sometimes wonders if educa- 
tion is Valued at,^^ Yet educational oppor- 
tunity is oii.'+lTeiipsWing^The promise today 
is that nearly everyone ck^ get an educa- 
tion and thereby get a ^'got^job/' The 
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emphasis in what is termed the ''me era'' 
is on what education can get you or what it 
can buy. 

Yet in today's job market, w«h4rs high 
unenti%)yment rates, the capacity of edu- 
cation to fulfill this promise is questjohed. 

Moreover, we have experienced turbu- 
le,nt time* in recent decades, W^ have been 
. through: , " 1 .^.^ 

The assassination of three of ourleaders, 

The Vietnam War, , , 

^ Civil and racial disturbances on our 
9,anipuses and in the^treets of our inner 
cities, and ^ V ^ 
♦ The near impeachment of a presidetit. ^ 

At the sajne time, we begarf the attack . 
on major social ills such as poverty and 
segregation. We started to address the 
elimination oiTsexism^and to pursue affirm- 
ative action programs. 

And our schools were at the center of all 
that social conflict and change. Addressing 
each of the major social issues in our coun- 
try generated new situations, new school 
constituencies, new student needs^ — and 
special ones in some cases. 

I am suggesting that many societal fa<?Qs 
tors beyond the school environment come* 
-to bear on the problem of illiteracy. 
V In earlier days, schools did not compete, 
with television for the student's atiention.1 
Students came to school ^predisposed *to 
learn, motivated and encouraged b^their 
' home and community forces. Family eve- 
nings often centered on children's home- 
work; curfeNv:^ encouraged a stay-at-home 
climate. 

' Today, polls tell us that lack of student 
discipline and apathy are major problems 
in the schools. The family structure has 
. changed, and it is television which tells us 
that it is 10 o'clock and asks if we know 
where our children are. 

Then, too, there is concern about drugs, 
alcoholism, teenage pregnancy, and school 
vandalism. Administrators point to high 
rates of abvsenteeism and the lack of paren- 
tal involvement in the schools. 

The nature of our problems is no longer 
simple or clear. It is even difficult to say 
that on^ factor impacts more on the prob- 
lem than another. But it can honestly be 
said that the problems in the schools are a, 
part of the social and economic patterns of 
this countrv^ 
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It is not my intention to whitewash our need to give strength to our whole 
•nation's schools. A part of the fesponsibii- , basic skills and literacy effort. We need 
ity for our current concerns must be borne more programs of this nature in secondary , 
by the teachers and admanistrators in our schools, we need better coordination with 
learning institutions. ^ ^ > • state , and locally-fundeS programs. We need 
- But I am compelled to note th^t people moi:e parent involvement in a|l school pro- 
who work in our schools^ not vastly un- grams, including Title J arid Right to Read, 
like those who wofk as lawyers^ politi- As we develop federal policy, incentives " . 
cians' government officials and other for that involvemenl should be aji intrinsic 
professionals. Some are indifferent and . part of any program. We need 'to devote 
* ^elfservirigr.some are inept;- most work hard more att«^nt|on to mathemaiica] skills and ^ 
tp,accomplish an honest and good job; and how to use them in daily life, 
some are extremely skillful an^ successful.., We must also ask if we have not altered 
All are susceptible to the accountabilify and our view 9f what the rOle of our schools * 
^■fcformance standards of their" various ' should be. Do we view our schools as 
fW^stituencies. But they all need the help keeping our children in' a holding pattern 
and support of parents and community: until employment trends offer release, or ' 
There is ?io Question but that we require do we see our schools as passages and \ 
strong leaders\in our schools today. Just contributory agents to the lamer society? 
■ look at the chalUenges which society has These issues nxust be examiA^ in the con- 
placed at the doorsteps of our schools text of what we anticipate our future will 
throughout history. What other institution 'bring. 

has been 'chargecT with such burdens? It is We in the ad.ministmtion have been as 

possible that we have not really failed in concerned as anyone in the country about 

our schools. Might we not be floundering these vital issues. We a^e^giving more 

from the weight of all the problems which ' money and support for basic skills achieve- 

X have come our way? Is it possible that we ment and remediation than have been put 

• have expected far too much from our ' there in the last twelve years, because we 

schools and then turned far too critical? do believe that something has^ be done 

Consider for a moment what we ask of about improving the achievement of stu- 

our schools in this country. We ask them dents in this country. And we recom- ' 

to make our children literate; to teach them mended to the Congress a Basnc Skills and 

to think; to help shape their characters; to Educational Quality Act because a major 

prepare them for their roles as citizens; to priority of ours is improving the quality of 

provide them the skills for gainful employ- education. So if money alone could solve 

ment and advanced education. On top of the problem of literacy in this country, 

that, we ask them to tackle the problfems there would be no" want of funds at the fed- 

of our communities and our nation. And era! level. 

Sve make those demands to the accompani- Jf commitment on the part of Federal 

ment of severely-limited resources. . agencies were the answer, I think the prob- 

We need to stretch our federal dollars by lem would be solved. If the answer were 

indirect techniques such replication and. commitment on the part of the Slate Agen- " 
information dissemination to reach more cies that have final responsibility for the 

people. We could reach many more through equality of education, 1 think the problem 

model programs for school districts to . would already have been solved. I don't 
•adopt. In some places, this already is being mean to say that the problem is not some- 
done, " * thing for which we have responsibility; but 

We need to determine the best usages of I think it is also clear that teachers cannot 
testing in our .schools, and the federal ef--..__^teach if a child is not receptive or hates 
fort is "already tnoving on this issue. school, and thai you can't teach a child if 

We need to re-examine the whol^ area of the child is not in school and that yOu^ 
techftical- vocational education in the light can-t teach a child if the child is in. an 
of the current.employment predicament ^nd altered stale of mind when he or she is 
glutted professional markets. - in school. 
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And you certainly can't hope to change 
any of those factors without the strong 

" support of the parents and comnninitx in- 
s'titutions. Educators have had that support 
in many communities in the ^ast, and they 
still havfi it in some communities, but they 

,do not have it, unfortunately, in a number 
of f|hers. . 

And they n^ed all the help they ckn get. 
Progress on this issue, as on any issue, will 
not be made by the creation of scapegoats. 
Progress demands real and creative think- 
ing about what to* do. So' on this Interna- 
tional Literacy Day, it is altogether fitting - 
and proper that we dedicate ourselves to 
the 'goal oMiteracy and the attainment of 
literacy, and that we support the' interna- 
tional movement to address the literacy 
crisis here'^nd around the worl(|. Those of^ 
you who agreed to serve on this panel can 
help ij's understand how the government 
and the private sector can help to improve 
literacy, especially in this country, and 
perhaps around the world. 

• I would like to begin'* if I may, with 
Mrs. Robert S. McNamara, who is the 
Chairman of the Boafd of Rending is 
Fundamental 

MRS. MgnAmara " *\ ^ 

^,_^hank you, Dr. Berry. } hkve been asked 
to speak on the jesponsibilit-y of the Fed- 
eral government in meeting a problem this 
country faces today-^increasing functional 
illiteracy. Functicyial illiteracy is becoming 
part of the jargon^ and jargon too often be- 
mejining. So 1 would like to spell- out 
precisely ^hat the terms means. It means, 
simply, that aTunctional illiterate cannot 
read a want ad, for example; cannot read 
simple instructions; cannot fill out a job 
application; certainly, cannot read a news- 
pape-r, a magazine, or a book for informa- . 
tion or for entertainment. In short, it means 
that for the functional illiterate, the world 
yand the future are harsh — frightening, lyfcre- 
warding, meager. > 

One out of five-Ttmericans over the age 
of 18 is functionally illiteriOe. That is an 
•astonishing, depressing, amhalarming sta- 
tistic in a country where universal educa- 
tion is celebrated, where so much money is 
spent on education, and indeed, in a coun- 
try that has lived by the word. More "than 
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200 years ago, we know that when it came 
lime to form our "morejjerfect union," it 
was the-unique«*tirring> and profound ideas 
and language that fired^the colonists and * 
that eventOally bound them together as one 
nation. ' 

> What can oOr government do about func- 
tional illiteracy today? Whm shou^i it do?' 
•W|iere does the responsibility lie? Al- 
. though J strongly believe that the govern- 
, ment has a roJe to play, I also believe that- 
it cannot, and smuld not, bear the entire 
responsibility. Surely, we could not ask, 
nor want,, the Federal •government to bring 
up our children. But we do want, and 
need, all the help it can give us,' and I be- 
lieve that government artd the private sec- 
tor can' work well and effectively together, 
• Indeed, 1 know it can every day that I 
walk into the national offices' of Reading is 
Fundamental. Joan Mondale, who early' 
workecl with RIF, describes RIF as *'one 
of the best examples of cooperative efforts, 
between private citizens and the Federal 
government." And we have tried to keep it 
that way. 

. Let me tell you a Jittle bit about RIF for 
those who ddn't know about it. RIF is now 
12 years old. It started modestly as a pilot 
project. A group of us in Washington real- 
ized that many children had no access to 
books that would interest them, that ynany 
did not have books in their homes, and • • 
that above all, children were not reading. 
We knew their teachers were working hard 
to ^et the youngsters into books, butnve 
also knew the children were resisting. We 
thought we could help with a motivational 
program, one that would make the children 
want to read. > , 
- How to motivate them? We decided we 
would let children choose, from, a wide va- 
riety of paperback books, the books they 
wanted to read; v<e also decided to let the 
children keep the books as their own. I^i- 
nally, we knew we had to involve their 
■ parents in the activity. This was to be a 
grassroots program. 

The pilot was so successful that it at- 
tracted support from foundations, individu- 
als and corporations, and the idea began to 
take hold around the country. Ten years 
later, the Congress appropriated monies for 
the Inexpensive Book Distribution Pro- 
gram; and HEW, through'thc U.S. Office 
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of Education, contracted with Reading is 
FuiSdamental to administer the program. * 

The- Congress was wise. It stipulated that 
these were matching funds to buy books, 
and thai to qualify for the funds, a local 
community had to meet certain criteria and ^ 
had to raise its part of the money for the 
books going \o its children. 

That was motivation, for today there are 
more than 2,300 reading motivation pro- 
grams in the 50 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
Thus far in the 1977 --78 school year> more 
than twQ-and-a-half million children are 
choosing, for keeps, more than 10 million 
books, ^The suc\:ess of the program, the 
.children's enthusiastic reception, the par- 
ents and teachers and principals who Wel- 
come it, has attracted 80.000 volunteers- 
men and women who give of their time, 
their energy^ and their resources to make 
reading fundamental in their communitij^s. 

Perhaps this is why Joan Mondale also 
says that RIF is '"a giant step in producing 
a literate and informed citizenry for our 
future/' 

But the question is: Wheffe does the Fed- 
eral government fit into a private organiza- 
tion like RIF? Well, RIF is designed to get 
bpoks to children and children into^ books, 
into reading, into learning. Each RIF proj- 
ect, although meeting our criteria, is differ- 
ent from^Jhe other, adapting to local 
circumstances. There is no rigidity* Par- 
ents, educators, librarians, businessmen, 
civic leaders, <2lub members^ — all work to- 
gether on all facets of the program* They 
raise their funds with bake safes, garage 
sales, amateur theatricals; they ask local 
merchants for help, give spaghetti dinners, 
and have book fairs. They choose books, 
^set up activities, organize distributions. 
They use imagination, and they are a zest- 
ful, independent group of people. The gov- 
ernment fits into this after each local 
project has raised ftinds by matching those 
funds and enabling each community to buy 
more books for more children. These are 
not textbooks, as i am sure you kiK)w\ but 
books that wilfentice the children ahd bring 
them back for more. 

To me this is the best of all worlds. Re- 
sponsible, enthusiastic citizens working 



with their government. There are no han- 
:douis, no charity. No one likes either. But 
jhey do like rewards for what they pro- 
''duce. RIP does just tliat through the Inex- 
pensive Book Distribution Program— and 
more> We have thousands of letters from 
parents w%o telLus how their children are 
expanding their vocabularies; we have let- 
ters from librarians who tell us circulation 
rises when RIF is in operation; we have 
principal on principal, and heads of state 
education departments, w*ho w^ite enihusi- . 
astically urging us to do more. Best of all, 
we have sheaves .of letters from children 
saying, '*Thank ydu for the books '' 
* This country was built on imagination , 
improvisation and dreams. I think that the 
Reading .is Fundamental partnership with * 
government is a combination of all three. 
And I can recommend no better idea than 
to establish private-public partnerships 
where we all participate and we all benefit. 
Where ive make it a way of life that the 
bpoks, 4he tools for leaning, are available 
for all children to choose and^o own. 
Thank yoi^. 

DR; BERRY , ^ 

* Thank you very much, Mrs. McNamara, 
for telling us about this prominent example 
of a successful privdte-public sector project. 

MRS. McNAMARA 

Dr* Berry, I never went any place, but that 
I had a bag of books, I got into an elevator 
once, doing sonxe fundraising in the corpo-. 
rate world of New York, and a gentleman 
looked at fne in the elevator and said, 
"You selling books?'' 

DR BERRY 

Actually, I am sure that you could sell 
them. Because as I can personally attest, 
you are a most formidable political force in 
maintaining support for yo^r program ^ And 
I believe that our Secretary, Joe Califano, 
would agree with that too. Most formidable! 

If we could now turn to another example 
of private sector involvement and call on 
Mr. Burke. President of McGraw^ HilL 
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MR.-BURKE 

Thank you, Mary. 

A popular poet of 9th century China 
once remarked: ''The world cheats those 
who cannot read." The results of illiteracy 
today remain the same. In addition, the 
world also cheats those who will not read. 
1 believe that the problem of functional il- 
literacy, which by latest .estinnate may af- 
flict over 40 million people in American 
society, is compounded by the practical il- 
literacy of millions more who know how to 
read but rarely do. 

A great amount of research and many in- 
, dividually succes^ul efforts have been 
' achieved in the area 6f literacy. While the 
Right to Read goal of eliminating functional 
illiteracy by 1980 seems now incapable of 
achievement, the failure is not one of ne- 
glect but.of failing to give such an ambi- 
tious goal the highest national priority and 
funding. To eliminate functional illiteracy 
is more difficult and probably more expen- 
sive iMn either eliminating cancer or land- 
ing an "astronaut on the moon, and possibly 
more expensive than both. But the cost of 
not solving this problem may in the long 
run be even greater. One necessary solu- 
tion to the immense problems of the poor 
and the disadvantaged is to teach them to 
read. It is an old axiom: 

Give^man a fish,. feed him for a day. 
Teach him how to fish, feed him for a 
. lifetime. 

The same is.true of reading: 

Teach a person to read and you will feed 
him for a lifetime. 

Recommendation No. 1 

1 believe the first reqiiirem^t is. for the 
government and its citizens to assess what 
the merits and costs of a commitment (to 
eliminate functional illiteracy would be. If 
taken seriously, it will require nothing less 
than a reassessment of national priorities. 
We need a serious, e.xJemled full-scale as- 
sessmenf of whether we me, i^s a xocietyK 
willinff m commil ihe resources necessaxy 
to {i goal this ambitious. 1 believe this is 
our first and compelling priority. If we are 
not willing to do this, then both our goals 
knd our strategies willije different. 
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The first qXiestions we need to answer 
then are these: 

1. Why, as a country ^ should wp commit 
ourselves to eliminating functional illiter- 
acy and what does this immense commit- 
ment really involve? 

2. Are we willing as a country to make 
this 'major reallocation of priorities? 

My point is not that throwing money at 
the problem will solve it, but that we must 
first decide what order of priority we give 
to this problem, and then what human and 
financial resources are needed to achieve 
the level of priority that we set. 

Recommendation No* 2 

Because of the ran^e and complexity of 
the problem Qf adult illiteracy, and because 
in the long run it is more effective to pre- 
vent problems than to have to solve them, 
I urge that we devote primary attention 
and funding to making a competent reader 
of every student in our schools. Specifi- 
cally, we need to increase educational Title 
funding, especially Title 1, so that new ini- 
tiatives can be started and old ones*Nmain- 
lained. Many of the successful programs of 
the 1960s have been dropped because of 
lack of funding. Much good research , prac- 
tical innovations and new materials were 
developed from Title funds, especially for 
beginning reading. Those initiatives, which 
are now slowed or stopped, iiever even 
reached the stage of developmental reading. 

Recommendation No . 3 

As a publisher close to -the schools, I am 
troubled by sudden shifts in priorities. Ma- 
jor endeavors to solve difficult, problems 
require long and continuous effort. Major 
changes in priorities and funding over short 
periods of time elrode support for pro- 
grams. Not long ago, the Office of Educa- 
tion wanted schools and publishers to make 
a major commitment to career education. 
Today that commitment seems to be mired, 
like a stranded vessel in the mud. Mean- 
while, there is great resentment among 
those who made commitments and a loss 
of credibility ii^ government initiatives. This 
is only one exitmple, but the point is that 
^.priorities must 1h decided upon and then 
persevered i>i4oi| periods longer than 
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one pVesidential admij^/stratioti. Funding 
growth mim be contimioiis and aUow for 
more than paying even with iriflation . 

Recommendation No. 4 

In a report to be published by McGraw- 
Hill in the spring entitled. Adult lUit^racy 
in the United States: A Report to The Ford 
Foundation, the authors make a central 
^ recommendation that. I wholeheartedly 
endorse — * • 
to establish new, pluralistic, communiiy- 
bii^ed initiatives M>hose specific objective 
will'h£ to serve the most disadvantaged 
hard core poor, the bulk of whom never 
enroll in any existing programs. 

The essence of this recommendaiion is 
to ^set local solutions to local problems. We 
need to implement the basic findings of this 
report. 

Recommendation No. 5 

It seems evident to many who have 
worked on the problems of adult illiteracy 
that television, the most powerful of the 
media in America today, has a major and 
as yet untapped role to play in any suc- 
cessful attack on adult illiteracy. In On the . 
Move, developed by the BBC, the British 
made massive use of TV broadcasting on a 
national basis. This effort gave a focus and 
support to the many other initiatives on 
adult illiteracy that were already working 
and enhanced the overall effectiveness of 
the adult literacy- campaign in Great Brit- 
ai'n. I recommend we assess a similar initi- 
S ative for the Uniied S lutes. 

Recommendation No. 6 

As sart of any comprehensive support 
for literacy, we need to identify, support 
and increase the already successful pro- 
grams. I recommend. here that we place 
priority on evaluuTmg and supporting our 
existing'^suvcesses over any new research. 
Such programs as Reading is Fundamental, 
Right to Read, The American Reading 
Council, and many others too numerous to 
list deserve our full support. But we need a 
nqy^ans of evaluating their successes and to 
decide how best to support their efforts. 



Recommendation No^ 7 

Rooted deeply in our problems of liter- 
acy is the growing crisis of our print cul- 
ture. Over the past five years there has 
been a steady decline in the number. of 
hardcover and paperback educational books' 
sold, as well as in the number of hardcover 
trade books sold. The units of paid circu- 
lated newspapers in relation to the adult' 
population 16 years of age and over has 
been on the decline since 1972. Over the 
past ten years, libraries have been experi- 
encing a per capita decrease in' circulation 
and a lower acquisition of books. In addi- 
tion, the United States ranks 24th in the 
world in the number of titles produced per 
capita. ^ 

\Mhy should children value reading if the 
society in which they live doesn't seem to 
value it? The high literacy rate in Japan is 
often atil^buted to success of the Japan 
Reading Association in achieving parental 
involvement in children's reading. 

there is a danger that literacy in Amer- 
ica is becoming a specialist's skill. Such a 
trend would ultimately erode the^ basis of 
democracy which is the diffusion of knowl- 
edge among a free people. 

My last recommendaiion is that we com- 
mission a group of informed people to as- 
sess this growing crisis of the print cuitiire 
in America and to determine our initiatives 
for improving the literticy rate in the United 
Staie.s.. 

The Association of American Publishers, 
which 1 represent here today, is the major 
voice of the book publishing industry in 

. the United States. Thisjassociatioh is com- 
mitted to a more active^role during the 
coming years in seeking solutions for and 
strategies to promote literacy. In his inau- 
gural address at the AAP Aijpual Meeting 
in May of this year. Chaiiman Winthrop 
Knowlton set as a major priority a determi- 
nation of how we in ^he book publishing 
industry codld more e>ffectiveiy use our ef- 
forts to disseminate skills, knowledge and 

^^information to help those who need to 
achieve higher standards «of literacy if they 
are to survive and cope. 

In this effort we hope to involve other 
areas of the private sector— especially our 
colleagues in the communications business. 




One major project we v<in undertake will 
be the organization of a national confer-* ^ 
ence to be co»sponsored by the Right to 
Read Office of the U,S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The conference, in the spring of 1979, 
will Tnvolve educators, government officials 
and concerned citizens in a study of moti- 
^ vation for reading — what is now working, 
and what programs can be successfully du- 
plicated for use in local communities 
throughout the nation. • 

In closing, 1 would like to summarize my 
critical, underlying emphasis — . 

First, let's decide on our prioritres. 

Second, let's commit ourselves to them 
and fund them adequately and continu- 
ously over a. long period. 

Third, let's establish a means for contin- 
uous evaluation of our efforts. « • 
• Thank you. 

DR. BERRY 

Thank you very much, Mr. Burke, for some 
very inteKesling and thought-provoking rec- 
ommendations, includi^ig the one that 
priorities should be maintained through a 
shift in presidential administrations. I won- 
dered how one would go about insisting . 
that be the case. We will assume, though, 
that there won't be a change any time 
soon, so we don't have to worry about 
that. 

I will now turn to the distinguished Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction for North 
Carolina, who is also the president-elect of 
the Chief State School Officers Organiza- 
tion, Dr. Craig Phillips. 

OR. PHILLIPS 

s 

Thank you, 'Mary. You all don't know it, 
but we've all been silting here wondering 
what order Mary would use, and I'm de- 
lighted that you've left .lesse for last. 

Hdwin Newman intimidated all of us, as 
you know, and I'm .sitting here on edge 
just like everybody else has been in terms 
of saying the right thing. ^ I want to utter 
the prayer that the youngster made when 
he fell into the big barrel of molasses and 
went all the way under. When he came up 
it was dripping all the way around and he 
.said, "Lord, make my mouth worthy of 
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ihis here assignment." I feel that way 
strongly. 

On this date recognize again the 
commitment of this country to an adequate 
and Appropriate educational opportunity for 
all of its people^ — ^a commitment made'in a 
number of waj^s and through a number of 
responsible voices at the very beginnings of 
our e.xistence as a new nation. That com-' 
miiment has more and more been trans- 
lated into demands that the basic result of 
an appropriate educational' opportunity shall 
be a "condition or quality of being literate » 
especially the ability to read and write," 
defined in our dictionaries as literacy. Defi- 
nitions which go beyond that classify the 
literate person as "knowledgeable, edu- 
cated, well informed, familiar with litera- • 
ture, learned." However, the true thrust of 
the President's proclamation and the 12 
year commitment of UNESCO is a call for , 
adequate communication skills — effective 
reading and writing skills for all people. 
Today, that call is reflected across America 
in the use of the word competence^ — "the 
state or quality of being capable — properly 
or well qualified" — as a new description of 
lito^cy as a survival skill, 
^bsnow we commit ourselves in a more 
realistic way, with more understanding of 
the degree and dimensions of the issue, to 
universal, continuous education resulting in 
a 100% literate or competent people. 

The institution with the prime responsi- 
bility for making that dream possible is the 
school, and we must be reminded con- 
stantly that in this Country the school rests ' 
in the hands of the people. Thus the task 
of advancirig literacy — in President Carter's 
words, "To promote litera'cy as central to 
.our efforts to improve the lives of all peo- 
ple and guarantee their ba.sic human 
rights" — truly belongs to the people in their 
communities and to the .states. It i.s difficult 
to fully assess the magnitude of that re- 
sponsibility — but it is a clear one, and de- 
serves the understanding, support, and 
commitment of all those who are a part of 
the decision-making process in this coun- 
try- 1 am completely convinced that the re- 
spective states and territories are far more 
capable, far more willing, far better orga- 
nized, and much more deejgh^ committed to 
getting the job done than ever in our his- 




lory. With help and encouragement and 
stimulation frOm our national leaders^ — our 
national voice— our national decision-mak- 
ers— >the Job can be done. Befoife i develop 
a brief scenario, let me back .lup and make 
three basic points. 

First— while literacy refers to the ability 
to read and write, oracy (a term coined by 
the British educator Andrew Wilkinson) re- 
fers to the ability to speak and listen. Both 
research and common sense suggest that 
successfully teaching kids to read and write 
depends upon whether adequate attention 
has been paid to oraf laf^uage develop- 
ment. Speaking and listening are language 
processes which create the very foundation 
on ^hich reading and writing are built. In 
our efforls to help all kids read, we must 
not forget how it is done. Each language^ 
process depends upon the other. Class- 
room instruction simply must be predicated 
on this philosophical pre^mise. - 

Second — while embracing as a value the 
goal of eliminating illiteracy in the world> 
we must not forget the uniqueness of indi- 
viduals. The ability to read, for example, is 
a relative matter. Every communication 
skill is a meaning-making process, and 
meaning-making is sorf)ething which indi- 
viduals do at various levels of sophistica- 
tion.. It was this observation that the 
German poet-philo^ojpher Goethe had in 
mind when he said in his sixties that he 
was still learning to read. Acquiring the 
ability to read, to write, to speal(> to 
. listen . . . even to think, the greatest of all 
gifts to humankind , . , is a life-long devel- 
opmental process. It only begins in school. 

Third — the elimination of illiteracy in the 
world — indeed^ in my state of North Caro- 
lina and in the states and territories of my 
<!itejleagues, 56 other chief state school offi- 
cers—requires a team efforts an effort by 
people of all races, cultures and socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds, using their institutions 
to meet the Challenge of a common prob- 
lem. As the British clergyman-poet John 
Donne put it centures ago, "If a pebble be 
washed away by the sea, then Europe is 
the less. . . . Every man's death diminishes 
me; therefore, sencl not to ask for whom 
the bell tools. It tolls for thee." Our con- 
cern about illiteracy in North Carolina is 
but a grain of sand compared to our larger 



collective concern about illiteracy on the 
shores of the world's nations. Illiteracy . 
spawns illiteracy; literacy spawns literacy. 

In my state's annual testing program to 
determine achievement levels of kids in 
grades 1, 2", 3, 6, 9 land 11, we have found 
that the two factors which most influence 
scores on standardised tests, a measure of 
the degree of literacy in children, are fam- 
ily income and educational level of par- 
ents » The sociological and economic factors 
that bear on the issue of literacy ar^ le- 
gion. Jobs providing incomes above the 
poverty level, continuing education pro- 
grams for adults, a renewal of valuing the \ 
printed page over electronic forms of com- 
munication, society's greater willingness to 
provide ''payoffs'' or rewards for reading 
and writing ability — ^all c^f these are crucial 
to winning the battle against illiteracy in ' 
developed nations, not to mention develop- 
ing nations. 

Schools need help. This conference is a 
testimony to the willingness of many able 
and resourceful people to o^er that help. 

North Carolina is one of those newly 
committed stales with neV^ly strengthened^..^^ 
capabilities. What I will describe laiefl^is.^^ 
not unique to North Carolina. It is basi- 
cally true for most or all of the states in 
varying degrees ^nd emphasis— the evi- 
dence is out there. 

We do have a plan. We do know where 
we are, where we want to go, how we in- 
tend to get there, what our priorities are 
and how we shall evaluate our progress. 
The governor of our state has genuinely 
committed himself and his stale to the 
achievement of the highest possible level 
of literacy. A lay State ^Board of Educa- 
tion, our General Assembly , local govern- 
mental bodies, county commissioners and 
local boards of education — the decision- 
making sin4cture of a staie—h^s literally 
rolled up its sleeves and developed plans 
for successful response to that 100% ex- 
pectancy of which I spoke earlier. There 
is. along with the clear recognition of defi- 
ciencies, needs, and challenges unmet, an 
atftiosphere for achievement — a sense of 
the possible^ — a conviction that it can be 
done^ — in the air everywhere. That's the 
first ingredient. Let me quickly list some of 
the others: 
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A full conimitment to early, effective in- 
lei veniion in the educational life of each 
child; a fully state-supported kindergarten 
program for 97% of our five-year'olds; a 
primary reading program which will ^e fully 
supported statewide bv the end of next 
year for 6, 7, and 8 year olds— 400,000 
youngsters K-3; one trained staff member 
for^feach 13 or fewer children; vast im- 
provements in instructional materials and 
tools; continuing support for ongoing staff 
training; a structured volunteer program, 
which creates an environment of indivi- 
dualized (Education for every young child in 
North Carolina* 

♦ A commitment by law and by dollar 
support to full funding for exceptional chih 
dren in North Carolina^ — retarded, learning 
disabled, emotionally disturbed, physically 
handicapped^ gifted and talented; $75 mil- 
lion specially allocated state funds above 
and beyond general support for 150.000 
identified youngsters with special needs> 
and final provisions for approximately 50^ 
000 mdre coming in the. next two years. 

♦ Significant increases in allotted prof^^ 
sional and support personnel in oyr schools, 
with ?i foreseeable state-targeted goal in the 
next 5 years of one full teaching posiiioil * 
for every 23 students, plus all other sup- 
port positions in media service, counseling, 
administration, psychology, social services, 
etc. This reflects a realistic goal of 1 per- 
son employed for each 10 or fewer 
students* 

• A mandated statewide testing^program 
in reading and mathematics in grades 1, 2, 
3s 6. and 9. and a mandated minimum com- 
petency test in reading and mathematics at 
the 1 1th grade level, 

# A remediation program of approximately 
$9 million, specifically earmarked for the 
estimated 16 to 20,000 unsuccessful 11th 
grade students, and a long-range program 
over the next six years la/geted at reme- 
diation for kids in trouble from 7 to 12. 

♦ ReiHrection of Title 1 compensatory 
funds to our middle grades as remediation 
for 10. IK and 12 year-olds as they begin 
to falftowliird that bottomless pit* 

• A state-funded community school pro- 
gram — $3 million seed money this year and 
more to come — to capture the strength, vi- 
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taJity and support of parents and citizens, 
as directly involved-participants in the edu- 
cational process*' 

♦ A full set of adult basic education op- 
portunities in a 57 unit commuqiiy college/ 
technical institute system; extended day 
programs in the secondary schools; use of 
special CETA programs geared to kids with 
special remediation needs; and other types 
of special effort. 

All the above and some other scattered 
elements make up North Carolina's bur- 
geoning "educational jigsaw puzzle,'' which 
is beginning to take clarity of form and 
fuller meaning for each individual child and 
adult in our state. All of that puzzle in its 
ultimate form pertains in one way or an- 
other to the search for individual literacy* 

We are on our way — other slates are on 
their way — this nation is on the way. We 
have some answers, but we liave more 
questions. Perhaps we do not even know 
cdl iht questions. Undeniably, in a world 
where print is a nearly universal value> lit- 
eracy is a human right. And perhaps the 
most basic of basics that we must get back 
to — if we ever left it^ — is to enable people 
to assert their human rights. 

My favorite poem about kids has to do 
with dreams; "'We dream great dreams for 
our children . . , >}ui only through our deeds 
do our dreams come true.'' I think that's 
the key to what w^e are doing, Tli^nk you. 

DR. BERRY 

Thank you very much, Dr. Phillips, for 
those inspiring Vords. 1 asked the Rever- 
end Jesse Jackson, the national President 
of Operation Push, to speak last, because 1 
-thought he was in a particularly good posi- 
tion to provide evidence of the Biblical 
pronouncement that the last shall be first. 
Or in any case that he might provide some 
evidence of the pronouncement that the 
meek shall inherit the Eaflh. In either 
case, we will turn to Reverend Jesse Jack- 
son. Iliunk you. 
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REV. JACKSON 

Thank you very much. Dr. Berry, panel- 
ists s and those of you pceseni> 

First, I want to thank President Carter, 
Secretary Califano, Commissioner Boyer, 
Dr. Berry, and others for pulling this to- 
gether. In my judgment this is moving from 
a human rights policy which advocates • 
good to a human rights policy which is a 
step beyond advocacy — doing something 
about it. 

My role, as I* understand it, is to close 
...the communication gap between the liter- 
ate and the illiterate. I say that because I 
• want Ed to know that he ain*t goin^^to in- 
timidate me! Not today. If I alliterah; some 
illiteracy he should obliterate it . . . and 
move on. 

A's I listen to these assessments of "what 
next," I want to bring some of our experi- 
ences in the field to bear on this discus- 
sion. First, it is difficult for people tp fight 
functional illiteracy if they are funWionally 
immoral. Functionally irresponsiblA Func- 
tionally uncaring. Teachers and parcAis and 
government officials must be funcii(5nally- 
moral to be vessels or conduits worthy of 
bearing a message so challengmg as the 
need to move from illiteracy loliieracy. 
^ Truth, like electricity, needs a conduit. 
An awfiil lot of power is carried in a con- 
duit, and if a conduit has loose wires noth- 
ing will happen, if it has frayed endings 
nothing y/iU happen, and if its wires are ex- 
posed nothing will happen. So if those who 
are to convey this message have exposed 
wires pf r^ce or wires of indifference, they 
wiil be unable to communicate— tnot be- » 
cause they do not have information, but 
because they do not have the moral wher- 
'ewithall to convey that information". We 
need inspired vessels who can see beyond 
the restrictions of legalism and materialism 
to convey this message. In other words, 
we need the will to teach all children. < 

Today Chicago public schools are trau- 
matized over the question of race. White 
parents are picketing several schools into 
which blacks are to'cx^and. We have a de- 
segregation plan which does not meet state 
or HEW guidelines-yet four years later it 
is still being funded. That's functionally 
immoral, functionally irresponsible? When 



educators or administrators playyacial 
games in that way they are less likely to be 
heard. So we need vessels who can convey 
this information. 

We must also accept the premise that 
the first step in public schools across the 
country 4s to restore order and a sense of 
self-discipline. The Gallup Poll last week- 
indicated that people perceive discipline as - 
the number one problem in public schools. 
It is interesting that in rating such issues as 
financial woes and desegregation they 
placed parental detachment last. Perhaps 
that reflected the role that parents need to 
play, and can play in modern society, but it 
also'^suggests a profound feeling of impo- 
tence when people consider themselves as 
parents — a sense of being unable to do 
something about the situation. The f^kct of 
the matter is that this massive detachment 
of parents is the number one problem. Par- 
ents represent the foundation of the educa- 
tional process— -the place from which it 
originates. So our perception of the rela- 
tionship between problem and solution, in 
my opinion, has to change. 

This is the reason the question of moral 
authority becomes so fundamental relative 
to the problem of discipline. If one is a 
moral authority who is believable and 
trusted, when one demands discipline it is 
perceived as therapy and responded to. If 
one is not a moral authority and demands 
discipline, it is perceived as punishment 
and reacted to. Both therapy and punish- 
ment involve pain. The difference is per- 
ception. When the football coach says, 
'^Run two miles past the point of exhaus- 
tion and play even when you are hurt,'* as . 
preparation for something worthwhile, his 
moral authority is able to go beyond all of 
the little things that ordinarily interfere with 
the process of education. 

The beginning of our moral authority in 
the schools is the premise that our children 
can leam. One of the rude awakenings thai 
I experienced once we began to delve more 
deeply into education is that it is a matter 
of debate in many places as to what chil- 
dren can learn. Many people teach and 
don't believe that black children, or brown 
children, or Indian children, or poor chil- 
dren, or southern childre^ can learn. To 
believe that children can learn, and to 





overcome the cynical and pessimistic argu« 
ments to iKe contrary, is a major hurdle for 
the conveyor of information to clear. 

Qiir second premise is that our children 
ought to learn, h is the moral thing to do. And 
thirdly, that they must learn, Ii is imperative 
for the oppress'ed— reading is revolutionary. 
Yo%i cannot hold the people down any lower 
than you hold their minds. 

It has also been our assessment that the 
problem fundamentally is not one of lack 
of genes. It is one of lack of an agenda. 
Therefore, it is not a natural disorder, it is 
a social disorder. Thus we are responsible 
and can do something about it. We do best 
what w^e do most. And \K'eVe losing the 
competition for the mind^ of our children. • 

We must again assess the problem and 
the role of school in relationship to the in- 
adequate number of TV and radio execu- 
tives here today. Perhaps we are still 
victimized by ''future shock/' Maybe it 
has not occurred to us yet. in all of its 
glorx> that this is the first generation thai ^ 
by age fifteen has seen eighteen thousand* 
hours, of TV — averaging belter than thre^e 
hours and forty-eight minutes a night. 
Compared to eleven thousand hours of 
school, assuming no strikes — bad assump- 
tion^ — and less than three thousand hours 
of the church or specific moral character 
development. This is the first generation 
that by age twenty has engaged in only one 
activity more than watch TV — sleep. And 
in this extreme competition for the minds 
of our children, the extreme power of the 
mass media requires a radical redistribu- 
tion of responsibility. Media executives 
cannot miss a meeting like this when they 
are the primary transmitters of folkways 
and mores and priorities in our culture* 
The teacher is not the primary transmitter 
of information. It is not to some professor 
up in some eastern school that we now 
look for great words of wisdom, if you 
will, it is to the Cronkites and Eric Sevar- 
eids and Ed Newmans of the world. 

I was lYi Louisiana two weeks ago^ with 
a cross-section of about six hundred peo- 
ple^ — ministers of afl faiths, business lead- 
ers, community leaders> and educational 
leaders^ — w^ho made the collective decision 
to move beyond the historical debate of 
races and faces. They were going to com- 



ply with state and HEW guidelines, deseg- 
regate the schools, remove racial trauma as 
a primary issue, and fight illiteracy. It made 
the headlines all over tlie state of Louisi- 
ana — a commitment to fight illiteracy. 

That's Louisiana, that's that La,— the 
other L. A. is making headlines fighting the 
law. No matter what programmatic image 
Los Angeles projects, its ftfeoccupation is 
with the b's, as I put it. The blacks, the 
browns, the busses, the budgets, and the 
buildings. At best it might achieve some 
balance of the b\s. It has no energy left to 
deal with the a's — attendance, atmosphere, 
attitudes, attention, and* achievement, it is 
not preoccupied with fighting illiteracy, 
That;:^ in its proposals; but that is not in 
reality its conduct. There are some primary 
externa] impediments in judgn^em. , ^ 

We must be willing to fight, if we are 
going to fight illiteracy. Because those of 
us w^ho wanf people to become literate 
must be vessels people will hear and re- 
spond to, not merely react to. Racial 
trauma is still the number one impediment 
to excellence in American education. We 
still have too many officials in education 
who continue to float with the law. And as 
our schools lose community prestige, they 
become vulnerable to the forces and the 
foils of education; which therefore fund us 
inadequately and unequally* 

And so in the basic urban schooLihaT^e 
visit, we find that our children are victims 
o,f mass media diversion on one hands and 
socii^and moral decay on the other. I'm 
talking about values that lend themselves 
to a rise in vj^lence — mass media diver- 
sion, moral and social decay, and massive 
parental detachment. 

That brings me to my last point. As we 
struggle to open the doors of opportunity— 
and by that I mean desegregated educa- 
tion — there is another side to the dialectic. 
There are internal impediments to excel- 
lence> All of our children, no matter what 
their condition or previous condition, must 
accept the fact that effort must exceed op- 
portunity for change to take place, Basic 
effort? Effort, Our children are not so dumb 
that they will not learn if they study. On 
the other hand, no matter what the historic 
cal circumstance is or was, they will never 
learn unless they do study. 
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. There is a fundamental question 'Of ef- 
fort. We are arriving at fantastic athletic 
achievemdni levels because we average 
^ three houi/s a day after school, practicing 
wiihoot radio, television, telephone or so- 
cial visita^on. If we spend the same amount 
^ of energy developing cognitive skills as we 
' spend on motor skills, we will become as 
proficient in reading and reasoning, writing 
and counting, as we are in jumping, run- 
ning, and skipping. That is a question of 
priority and effort — not. a question even of 
availability of mon^y or opportunity. We 
must organize, in my judgment, a resist- 
ance movement against mass media diver- 
sion, moral decay and parental detachment. 

In Chicago, in Kansas City and in Los 
Angeles this year, PUSH is organizing a 
, parenting movement. \Ye hope to broaden 
^ it around the nation. We are asking parents 
• to do five things. One, to sign a pledge th^t 
they wjll rededicate themselves to relating 
to their child and that child's future. And 
many parents don't want to make that 
much of a commitment. And that's basic. 
Second, that they will go to the school, and 
exchange homfe numbers "with their child'* 
teacher. Third, that they will monitor study 
" hours a} least two hours a night — with ra- 
dio and TV off. Fourth, that they will go to 
the school and pick up report cards four 
limes a y^. And last, that they will go to 
.the Boards of Education and pick up their 
child's test scores. So we will not complain 
in the twelfth grade that the child "is read- 
ing at the seventh grade level. We ought to 
know' in the eighth grade that the child is 
reading at the seventh grade level. 
Thank you very much. 

DR. BERRY 

Thank you very much. Reverend Jackson. 
Let me just say that we in HEW have so 
much confidence in your approach that 
we've been giving it some support from the 
tax dollars. We hope that it goes a long 
way to improving literacy in this country. 

I now turn the program back over to Mr, 
Newman. 



DISCUSSION 



EDWIN NEWMAN 



I 



Of the many interesting questions that have 
been sent up, one dealt directly with the 
point that Jesse was making at the end. 
The; President s Basic Skills aad Educational 
Quality Act has called for a c|oser partnership 
with parents. How can^illiterate parents be 
partners? This was directed to you. Dr. 
Berry, but all members should feel, free to 
comment on it. 

V 

DR BERRY 

There are a number of ways that the^y can 
be partners. They can instill in their phil- 
drennhe importance of education and edu- 
cational achievement. In the community 
from which Tcome, parents who are illiier- 
aie themselves often do a great deal to 
make their children understand the iropor- 
.lance of education. The key is the moti- 
vation that the parents can give. Alsp, 
parents can read to children, an activity 
which we recognize as important from 
available educational research. Parents who 
do not even read themselves can use 
teaching and reading machines in order to 
read to their children. There are ways of 
doing these things — and in the legislation 
you refer lo^there is a provision for fund- 
ing teaching materials and equipment so 
that parents will be able to help their chil- 
dren with this problem. 

JESSE JACKSON 

A parent does not have to be able to read 
to be practically literate. Parents can care 
and chastise and show interest without 
being able to read or write at alK More- 
over? there can be a partnership between 
parent and teacher. Often, if the parent 
would give support and chastise and care, 
teachers, would have the time to transmit 
skills, because they wouldn't have to spend 
lime fighting for students' attention. 

i raise this point of practical literacy be- 
cause my grandmother could not and can 
not rea^tis^r write. But she took the respon- 
sibility to make me either pretend I was 
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trying to overcome that or fall asleep at it. 

Before I got to school my grandmother 
had taught me sky, suii, moon> stars, dog, 
cat.^'waler, flowers. I knew most of what I 
know about the whole world— it was a 
matter of the school's embellishing it. I say 
that, Dr, Berry, because we cannot extend 
barriers that give parents a sense of inade- 
quacy, when they are so much more ade- 
quate even now than we give them credit 
for being. 

EDWIN NEWMAN 

What role can competency tests play in the 
struggie to achie^^universaf iiteracy in this 
country? \ 
Dr. Phillips. ' 

DRPHfLLIPS \ 

Well, a very quijpk response- I think thai 
competency test^ have put the focus on 
some of the things that many may have 
known and lalkep about and described — 
and the focus is how producing results/ if 
we are genuinelyl willing to respond to the 
evidence with not just dollars, but with the' 
kind of commitment we were talking about, 
tlxen the new competency tests will pay off 
for us* But we miLst have that serious com- 
mitment behind u|>, rather than use the 
tests in a negatives way, 

JESSE JACKSON j 

There are sc^fe real fears in the black 
community about |tho$e tests— real para- 
noia at>out it — becjause we've had some 
bad experiences with tests historically. At 
one time they use^ blood tests not to make 
us healthy, but lo: disenfranchivse us. Then 
they used literacy! tests to keep us from 
v6ting> So b\ack jieople tend to see compe- 
tency tests as a w!ay to delete and destroy, 
not to develop and to expand. The politics 
of the testing, returning to the question of 
moral authority, is that the tester has to be 
a trusted person. 

This past summer, an administrator in 
Chicago, based upon some community sup- 
port, said that one thousand children would 
not be promoted to the eighth grade be- 
cause they could not read adequately. We 
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were sufficiently organized so that we could 
respond wherf his motives were accused of 
being racist. ColIeciJ\'ely we had decided 
that emotional reactions were against our 
best interests. In this situation, tests were 
used to close a gap, not to close down 
black colleges, eliminate black teachers > 
and develop a way of sending us to jail 
while somebody else goes to college. Again^ 
I am concerned that we fight for hteracy 
tests, and fight for competency tests. But 
those who give them must know that there 
are mines out there^ — mines that will blow 
up unless a collective effort is made. 

DR, BERRY \ 

Our official position is that we support the 
use of competency tests by local jurisdic- 
tions if they choose to use them, and will 
provide advice > technical assistance, and 
funding for that. However, we have neither 
the power, the interest, or the authority to 
insist that anyone use such test^, 

EDWIN/NEWMAN , 

, Lam/going \o paraphrase a q\jestion which 
Nvaa' written down> According to this ques- 
tion, literacy is defined primarily as"teading 
and the ability to read and write. The ques- 
tion went on to ask, mOre specifically, why 
we stop helping children develop a capac- 
ity to speak and listen. 

Do we, in fact, discourage the ability to 
speak and listen when we begin to teach 
children to read and write? 

DR, PHILLIPS 

For materials and curriculum c^hange jn the 
schools, the two have increasingly gone to- 
gether. In developing early reading skills, 
oral vocabulary is the key to the ability to 
decode the printed vocabulary, I think if 
you study the trend <£ curriculum change 
over the last ten years, it can be demon- 
strated, in textbooks for example, that the 
amount of attention to speaking and listen- 
ing right from early learning through high 
school has increased very significantly. 
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EDWIN NEWMAN 



I will pumhis question to you, Mr, Burke. 
What respansibility do publishers have to 
incorporate] new ihsights from research and, ocupv 
innovative ftteracy programs in published ^ dr.- berry 
materials? Why do they all advertiser how 
'*old fashioiled'' ihey are? 



grams placed so much stress on standard- 
ized pre-test and post-test scores, and what 
alternatives are being used or oiighl to be 
used in federal guidelines? 



MR. BURKE 



I haven't se^n any ads like that lately 
publisher's 
on research 



I think these. have been emphasized be- 
cause they are the only measures that any- 
one could think of to determine how funds 
could be allocated at the time. If one could 
The find'a reliable substitute ; we would be will- 
ing to look at it. I don't know if the ques- 
tion implies that it is somehow wrong to 
use this approach. But the reason for the 
practice is that it seemed to be an appro- 
priate way to make the allocations. 

EDWIN NEWMAN 

Well, we thank the panel very, very much. 
*And we thank the audience. Dr. Berry, do 
you have something else to say about this? 

V 

DR. BERRY ^ 

I promised someone out there that, even if 
1 got no question ab|^ut it, I would speak 
of the literacy problem as it ' relate s to ^ 
women. Some sixty p%ent of the world s 
illiterates identified by CMSESCO today are 
women. Moreover, t^ nVt>er of females, 
and the proportion of fema^s who are illit- 
erate, is increasiq^r Th^t^should be taken^ 



responsibility on literacy and 
is a very strong one, and oiie 
we handle yery closely with the universi- 
ties. We arf just in ,the process of setting : 
up centers iwith a variety of universities 
around the/country to do increasing 
amounts of research on oral vocabulary, 
^n testingfand materials, and on the.rela- 
Ifonship ^f research to learning. For exam- 
plfe^ we are looking into the question^Sf 
ho w^€:&ildren learn best in terms of type, 
legibilitv, what kinds of illustrations the 
children learn best from, and what combi- 
nations of illustrations and the printed word 
thev learn best from. So ther'e is a close re- 
lationship between xeseatich^and textbooks. 
.We are constantly ■■cing," to' bring m new- 
insights as quickly ^possible . 

The problem. is often one of change. 
How fast can you accommodate? What 
kind of teacher training needs to gb on to 

create curriculum change at the same time? 

With regard just to the last point,, i ion't into account whin one/is trying to ascer- 
think publishers advertise, that they^fe^old- tain .what Kinds. :#f programs to otter. ^ 
fashioned. In fact, one of .the things %j;ie ^ |i:S> 

often complain about is Ife^tj^w -bo'dk^ are^c . EDWIN N^MAN 
adopted slowly in the scHoofs. Some, - * 

schools are using books that are twenty or Jesse? 
•thirty years old. ff they don^l change- books, 
the books will be perceived to be old-fash- 
ioned. People will come and complain very 
often to publishers that we have not done 
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'the full job of recognizing the roles of 
woff(£n in our textbooks, or showing the 
right roles for minority groups. Whence 
look into that, however, we normally find 

nhat they're using a book fifteen years old. 

EDWIN NEWMAN 

I think we had better make this one the 
last question. Why have government pro- 



We have been jiving at you today for bemg 
so word-conscious, but that has forced me 
to *hink seriously about the concept of oral 
tradition. We transmit a lot through oral 
tradition. Historically, there has been 
alongside it a written or literate tradition. 
Now we are competing with a visual tradi- 
tion—"! saw it and I heard it and I remem- 
bered it,:^ as a kind of substitute for writing 

it or repeating it. . , , , 

^hen I was in formal school there was 
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almost a deemphasis on the significance of 
speaking words eloquently. Yet there is a 
tradition of teachers who held students 
^captive because they transmitted so much 
of the tradition through oration, j^is a 
teacher with style,- Teachers took great 
pride in being inspiring l^ciuriers. Now 
it's almost as if there's some conflict be- 
tween stimulation and cognition: If youVe 
eloquent it is because you are somehow 
superficial and if you're putting people to 
sleep it's 'cause you're heavy. 

EDWIN NEWMAN 

Xncl.of that, there is no danger. 

If "the audience will hold still for one 
minute; there is a question here* directed to 
Dr, Berry. Dr.' Berry, how can we in the 
United States learn from ofhers more suc- 
cessful than we on how to deal with adult 
literacy? " », 

DR. BERRY 

The last time 1 made a statement on how 
we could learn something from people in 
another country, it happei»ned to be the 
People's, Republic of Chiri«. I spent the 
next three weeks explaining that I was a 
good American and believed in the quality 
of our education. So I guess I'd better not / 
answer that question. 

EDWIN NEWMAN ^ — — 

Thaiflc you all. 
t 
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MR. BRONHEIM 

ft is indeed very great privilege for me to 
appear with such a distmguished an^ dedi- 
cated group of people. 1, would like to apol- 
ogize— I am not a teacher, a scholar, or a 
linguist, not even a grammarian. So 1 am a^ 
little bit wary of my own eloquence on a 
subject of thjs importance. Basically, I envy 
those whose lives can b^ brightened by the 
laughter of the literary lunacy that often af- 
flicts both government. and business. 

My job, however, is different. My^job is 
Jo think and worry about a problem from 
which there is no laughter coming and no 
festive air, I carry withi'me a vision of i 
hundreds of millions of people who cannot 
read or write. Who way fail, even by their 
own standards, regardless of how haW they 
work and how hard they try. 

And the vision is bad enough when you 
think of them as adults, but I am haunted 
by the millions of children who will not 
read or writer in the coming years. Not just 
in the few years ahead, but in all of our 
forecasts going out to the end of the de- 
cade, hundreds of millions of people will 
still be without the ability to read or write 
when the century ends. 

Those of us who are in the development 
business, if you will, worry about whether 
we can change this, worry about ho)v the 
development process is affected by it, 
how you decide where limited resources of 
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money and people are spent, what mix of 
things provide literacy— the mix of jobs, ; 
rural development, housing, education, and 
population. And we carry this as a very 
heavy l^urden. 

I could $it here and cite impressive sl^ 
tistics about what my a^ncy does in th^^ 
development business with the hundreds of 
millions of dollars that are being spent on 
education — the numhjers of peof le» the in- 
stitutions that we work with — but I would 
rather remind you of that mysterious magic 
that transforms a child when he learns to 
read and write. The light that occurs when 
the limited borders of his knowledge fall 
away and open vast new areas of learning 
and pleasure, 

I cannot accept the notion that hundreds 
of millions of people will continue; to be 
deprived of this opportunity in the years 
ahead. I know you don't accent it and I 
can assure you that your governm*!jn,t^oes 
not. Somehow all of us must find a way to 
change the dismal forecast that sentencee 
millions of other human beings to' more 
generations of intellectual darkness. We 
from the most powerful country in the 
world cannot commit t)urselvcs to less. - 
Perhaps today's session, ^hy fellow panel- 
ists, will help in finding solutions to this 
problem. 

I guess we §hou1d go down the table in 
orders so 1 will call on Jim Grant first. 



MR. GRANT 



In 1948 the United Nations first spoke of 
education 'as one of the human rights.* Us- 



ing literacy .as a roug^h surrogate for educa* 
lion, what progress has been achieved over 
the past three decades, and what are the 
.prospects for progress toward universal lit- 
eracy by^ the end of this century? 

The past 30 years have witnessed un- 
.precedented improvements in material well- 
being," including literacy, A smaller propor- 
tion of the world is illiterate — ^and hufngry-r 
than ever before. Literacy in India has in- 
creased from 24 to 36 percent between. 
1960 and 1974; world literacy now stands 
at 62 percent. But we should not take too 
hiuch satisfaction from these indications of 
progress. While the percentages have de- 
creased as a propo/tion of the world*s 
growing population, the absolute numbers 
of those illiterate, hungry, and*-malnour- 
ished have increased. Omitting China, the 
number of illiterates has increased from * 
300 million to some SOO ^nillion in the mid 
1970s, and the. World Bafnk projects that il- 
literacy will increase to some 865 million 
by 1985. Even assuming that literacy in 
China has risen significantly to, say, 60 
percent, the v/orld right now has approxi- 
mately 1 billion people who do not have 
the essential basic skill to read and write! 
' As we all kn,ow, literacy is not ju«i a 
problem in developing countries: There is 
growing concern about the extent of fun<^- 
tional illiteracy in the United States. But 
oar principal concern this afternoon — on 
International Literacy Day— is with the in- 
creasing numbers in the developing coua\ 
tries who lack the basic capabilities to 
participate in the benefits of economic 
progress. 
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proposals for Revfcrsihg Tphis Trend 

Will this upward trend toward even larger 
numbers of iHiterate> hungry and mainour-- 
ished. people'lbe decisively reversed in the 
near future? Projection of pm trends would 
lead to the conclusion "no.'' But two re- 
cent circumstances hold out the prospect 
of a reversal, j>6"ssibly ^ven a dramatic re- 
versal of pa^^ptends. 

The first ofiWese is reflected in^this 
year s foreign aid act.^he Congress of the 
United States has included a new. provision 
which says, in part: ^ 

. . . the Congress, recognizing the desir-- 
ability of overcoming the wx)rst aspects 
of aJ>solute poverty by the end of this 
e-entury by ampng other things ... in- 
creasing literacj^ .\ . , encourages the 

' President to explore with other coun- 
tries, through all appropriate channels, 
the feasibility of a worldwide coopera- 
tive effort to overcome the worst aspects 

. of absolute poverty a/d to assure self-re- 
liarrt growth in the developing countries 
by the year 2000. 

This concept of seeking to overcome the 
worst aspects of absolute poverty— of \ * 
whith ilhieracy is one manifestation — ^within 
a given time frame is receiving increasingly 
serious consider^ition. The idea of encour- 
aging international efforts to^meet the 
world's literacy needs within a relatively 
short period of time, as an integral t>art of 
a more comprehensive effort, juirfaced to- 
ward 4he end of 1976 in a mai#r report pre- 
pared under the direction of Jan Tmbergen 
for the Club of Rome entitled Reshaping 
the huenuahnai Order (Rid). The RIO re- 
port set minimum national end-pf-the-cen- 
tury targets for such fundamental social 
characteristics as life expectancy, infjint 
mortality, literacy and birth rates. The lit- 
eracy target was 75 percent as a'year 2000 
"floor'' for each country. ' ^ . 

The time target was also endoi^ed fe^ the 
Amsterdam Symposium on Fooa and Basic 
Needs e^^Jier this year. The Amsterdam 
Declaration calls for inci^sed develop- 
ment cooj^eration aimed at doubling food 
production and per capita income, and' 
halving the present disparities between the 
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^ most industrialized nations and the poorer 
Countries on sfeveral key social indicators, ^ 
snch as literacx. by the end, of the centurj;;. 

This concept of halving the disparities 
would meafl an increase, for example> in 
India's literacyVate fromi its present 34 
percent to approximately 67 percent by the 
year 2000. India's Illiteracy would be re- . 
duced by about 3i percent annually . Ex- / 
pressed differently^ this 31 percent is the 
rate of reduction in the disparjty separating ' 
India's present performance and the best 
possible performance of ^ny country, which 
is zero illiteracyf This disparity reducti6h 
rate, or DRR, is a useful tool for assessing 
a country^s performance over time. , 
, Thus the Amsterdam Declaration goals 
could act as a set of targets for all couh- 
tries in their literacy efforts. If every coun- 
try in the world were to achieve the 3i 
percent rate in reducing its illiteracy, and l 
thereby meet the target of tlie Amsterdam 
Declaration, then the wortd literacy rate 
would clifnb from 62 percent to SI percent 
and the present literacy rate in the devel- 
oping countries of 473 percent would rise 
dramatically to 73.2 percent. Such an ef- 
fort would reduce the absolute ntimber of 
illiterates in the world from the present 
level of over 1 billion to about 850 million. 
Attainment of the 75 p^cent ''floor'' sug- 
gested in the RIO report would reduce the 
number still further^ to about 765 million il- 
literates, even though the numljer of adults 
will have increased to 4 billion by the year 
2000 from 2.7 billion today. 
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Clearly the goal of "breaking the back of 
illiteracy " by the. end of the century de- 
serves increased international support. But 
are these goals feasible? Can individuah, 
countries really attain the necessary level 
of performance? 

How Feasible Are These Year 2000 Goals? 

' Although good historical statistics a^e 
scarce for most developing countries, it is 
clear thai illiteracy can greatly improve 
only as an integral part of a broader devel- 
opment effort. Equally clear is that several 
covjntries have achieved quite rapid rates 
of progress despite the slow progress in 
mqpst poor countries. But can these 
achievements be duplicated?* 

The World Bank Report cited earlier 
notes that literacy in the low-income-coun- 
tries has climbed from 10 t(J,23 percent be- 
tween 1960 and 1974» reducing illiteracy 
and the gap with the most advanced cpm- 
iries by L2 percent annually — ^a DRR of 
1.2 percent. Literacy in the middle-income 
countries has climbed much more slowly, 
from 61 to 63 percent. Tor a reduction in il- 
literacy of just .4 percent annually. 

Low-income countries as a group will 
need, therefore, to more than double rates 
at which they are reducing illiteracy, from 
a DRR of 1.4 percent to 3i percent, and 
most will need to reduce their number of 
illiterates even faster if they are to reach 
the RlO^oal of fewer than 25 percent "illit- 
erates. Iffiflia, for example, with a literacy 
rate of 34 percent today, would need tQ re- 
duce the number of its illiterates by 4.3 
percent annually, a DRR of 4,3 percent, to 
raise its literacy rate to the RIO ''floor" of 



75 percent. Its DRR for the past 15 years 
has been only 1 . V percent . Guinea-Bissau , 
with the worst literacy rate in the world of 
1 percent, would require a DRR of 6.rper- 
cejit over the next 22 years to achieve a lit- 
eracy rate of 75. . 

It is noteworthy that some countries have 
reduced their illiteracy at rates of morfe ' 
than 5,0.^perceni annually for 10 years and 
more. BeiWben 1960 and 1974, South Kd- 
r?a reduced its illiteracy at a rate of 8.2 
percent and Hong Kong at 6.9 percent; 
Taiwan at 6.1 percent, Tanzania at 5,2 per- 
cent and Singapore at 5 percent. Tanzania,, 
with its intensive adult and primary educa- 
tion program, may. have achieved an un~ 
l^reGedented 10 percent annual reduction in 
its illiterates since 1967. 

In all of these countries the abov^j-aver- 
age rates of progfessln advancing literacy 
were {paralleled by high rates of progress in 
improving the overall wellbeing of their 
poor majority — as measured by increases in 
life expectancy and infant morialily— that 
were well above the average for other 
counties in their income class. The f^How- 
ing two case histories of Sri Lanka and 
Taiwan illustrate somewhat different pal- 
terns of good progress in literacy, as ''well 
as how stistained, major advances in liter- 
acy are achieved only in association with * 
comprehensive progress which makes liter- 
acy functional for the majority of the 
population . 

Two Case Histories 

Sri Lankii. a poor country even by Asian 
standards, has had a long cdmrnitment to 
the belief that education is essential to de- 
velopment progress. Between 1946 and 1971 
literacy increased from 57.8 percent to 78, 1 
percent, a disparity reduction rate of 2.5 
peqgent annually, Sri Lanka has statistics 
going back to the late 19th century: 

Tiiiwan in the post revolutionary period 
faced a tremendous task of social moderni- 
zation. Between 1946 and 1976, literacy 
rose from^45 percent to 88 percent. As the 
following chart shows, progress in literacy 
was an integral pan of a comprehensive 
development experience in which Taiwan 
progressed rapidly on other fronts as welK 
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Source: Bas^d on data from, Population Problems of Sri 
l^anka (Colombo, Sri Lanka: Demography Training and fie- 
search inatHuie, \976). 
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1950 


56.0 


5.4% 


55.6 


1.9%' 


35.2 


8.4% 


62,8 






1^55 


62,1 


2.9% 


64.4 


10,1% 


44.8 


-6*0%'' 


70.9 


4.B% 
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1960 


72.9 


6.5% 


65.7 




35.0 


5.8% 


► 77.1 


4.7% 


3.5 


1965 


76.9 


3.1% 


67.9 


4.2% 


24.1 


9.4% 


81.9 


4,6% 


6.5 


1970 


05.3 


8.6% 


68.6 , 


2.1% 


16.9 


10.4% 


86.6 


5.8% 
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1976 


87.9^ 


3.2% 


71,0 ' 


^ 5,1% ' 


10.1 


20.7% 


90.4 


5.4% 
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Hist, 




















to 1976 




4.9% 




3.8% 




8.2% 




5.1% 


4.0 



*The historical figures are from various years: life expect- 
ancy at age 1—1836, infant moriailty— 1831» and literacy— 
1946. 

*The Physical Quality of Life Index (PQLI) la'^an equally 
weighted composite index on the scale of O-iOO based on 
life expectancy at age 1. jnfant mortality and literacy. 
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Indians Massivt Proposed Program 

What are the prospects in India,. which . 
has the largest number of illiterates in the 
world, and where nearly two-thirds of the 
population qannot read or write? This is 
the second major recent hopeful develop- 
ment. The news is so dramatic thai many 
may not take it seriously: Onpctober 2nd> 
Gandhi's birthday, the Indian-'Government 
is launching its Revised Minimum Needs 
Ptogram, which calls over the next ten 
years for school attendance for all children 
ages 6-1^ and for a reduction in illiteracy 
by 100 million. Most oHhe, adult literacy 
effort is targeted for the next 5 years at a 
cost of over $200 million, a more than ten- 
fold increase. It will not be easy, since the 
literacy effort, to be successful, will ne^d 
to be associated with other major programs 
which are both difficult to achieve and 
even more costly. This effort is designed to 
cover all adults aged 15-35 and to reach 
the rural communities, and includes mobi- 
lizing the educated but unemployed and i^- 
tired persons. Achievement of the targe v in 
10 years would require reducing the ntim- 
ber of illiterates by a virtually unprece- 
dented 10 percent annually . 

// this program were to achieve its target 
within the next 20 rather than 10 years, 
India would still achieve a literacy rale 
above 75 percent before the end of the cen- 
tury. This would enable India to meet both 
the "halving of the disparity'' Amsterdam 
Declaration target of 67 percent and the 
RIO ^"floor'' of 75 percent in DRR. More- 
over, achievement of this goal even by the 
end of the century would require a dispar- 
ity reduction rate of approximately 5 per- 
cent annually and an effort on a scale 
unprecedented itj history, except'^ possibly 
\ for China. 

Conclusion ^ 

This brief survey of the historical experi- 
ence of selected countries in improving lit- 
eracy suggests that most developing 
countries will need to increase their educa- 
tion efforts tremendously if they are to 
halve their illiteracy rates by the year 2000* 
It also suggests that this goaK while diffi- 
cult, is not impossible to attain, if there is 



the will to do so at both national and inter- 
national decision-making levels. For coun- 
tries witfi the lowest literacy ratings, an 
illiteracy reduction rate of 4 to 6 percent or 
^better will be required to attain the RIO 
^ floor'' targe ts> This will be even more dif- 
ficult, but, empirical experience suggests, 
still not impossible, ^ 
These examples suggest that with suffi- 
cient international and national attention to 
measures such as literacy, significant prt>g* 
ress can be achieved— but it will not be 
easy. 

The Indian experiment in particular 
would appear to warrant increase*! inteitia- 
tional attention. On the basis of the histori- 
cal record, India's prospects for success in 
achieving its Wteracy goals appear most tin- 
likely. But so did its prospects for reaching 
the goal of doubling wheat production in 6 
years set in the late l%Os — an unprece- 
dented goal which> with international coop- 
eration, was achieved in five years rather 
than six. Success in this equally unprece- 
dented functional literacy effort should have 
many ancillary benefits^ — ^incIuding in* 
creased production, reduced human fertil* 
ity and the improved functioning of the 
political system. 

Doesn't this Indian program deserve 
more attention than it has received to date? 
Qr is it that most assume it will be lareely 
a paper effort? Isn't this the tyjpe of effort 
contemplated by the Congress in its en- 
couragement of President Carter to explore 
the feasibility of year 2000 goals? Don't we 
all have a stake in its success? What might 
Americans and others do to help it 
succeed? 

Wouldn't a more substantial develop- 
ment cooperation effort be of major assists 
ance for the overall progress required to 
accornpany a successful functional educa- 
tion effort? At the least, wouldn't in- 
creased international attention to the 
virtually unprecedented scale and vision of 
the new Indian effort encourage both its 
supporters in India and those elsewhere 
seeking similar acceleration in progress to- 
ward achieving universal access to mean- 
ingful education? Even though universal 
literacy is not/easible by the year 2000> 
doesnU the record of an important group of 
countries, and the plans of India, hold out 



the pmspect of overcoming the worst as- 
pects of illiteracy by the end of this cen- 
tury through increased national efforts 
supported by increased international 
cooperation? 
Thank you. , " ' 

MR. BRONHEIM > 

WelK fguess that gives us our first fom 
questions. Mr. Aklilu. 

|IFl. AKLILU * , 

The problem that we are discussing today 
is a very serious international phenomenon 
which has engaj^ed, and continues to en- 
gage, the attention and the efforts of gov- ^ 
ernments> agencies, and educators* If this 
problem is to be tackled seriously , a better 
understanding of the breadth of the prob- 
lem, delivery models, development strate- 
gies and the financial situation is required 
in each country and/or region. 

In many of the developing countries this 
is the subject of big international confer- 
ences, sweeping resolutions and recom- 
mendations. But perhaps little follow-up — ^ 
much heat, little or no light. Today, Sep- 
lember 8, 1978, as we are phasing intp*the 
21st century, there are over 800 million fel- 
low human beings who do not read and 
wfite^ — who are illiterate. 

• The major issue, however, is not only 
that they are illiterate, but also that they 
are usually starving, disease-ridden, con- 
demned to live in squalor, excessively^de- 
pendent on others, and at the bottom of 
the social strata. 

• In fact, they do not live their life as they 
are potentially capable of living it — they 
Hye the life authored by the Tew,'' usually 
educated or economically well-off. in pos- 
session of political authority. 

^ The problem of illiteracy is not only illit- 
eracy, it is illiteracy plus. 

• Anyone concerned With the issue of lit- 
eracy in developinj^ countries knows that he 
or she is concerned with a multitude of in- 
ter-related and complex issues— requiring 
ingenuity, indefatigability, resourcefulness, 
generosity and sagacity. 

Now^ it is quite interesting to talk* about 
illiteracy in a country like the United 
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States, and to talk about illiteracy |n some 
of the developing societies — Africa, South- 
east Asia, some of Latin America, The dif- 
ference is fantastic • We are not talking 
about situatiops where schools exist, where 
everyone has a chance to go to school but 
somehow doesn^t learn. We are not talking 
about situations wl^e teachers, are avail- 
able. We are not talking about situations 
where the increase in pefpulation is some-, 
how under coniroL^ We^'are talking about 
two different areas^^nd yet in the end 
both produce individuals who are not func- 
tional within their societies, or who could 
be made more functional. 

Ill most cases, the literacy issue in de- 
veloping countries is automatically associ- 
ated with the poor segments of the 
population* Moreover, we must recognize 
priority target groups within that popula- 
tion, specifically: . 

♦ Women* 

♦ The landless rural population. * 

♦ The urban poor, 

♦ Segments of the population discrimi- 
nated against on the bases of religion, eth- 
nicity, etc. ''^ 

If we are to reach these groups, we must 
further the work of the schools, which re- 
main our primary weapons in the fight 
against illiteracy; Schools in developing 
countries must be equipped and encour- 
aged to: 

♦ Improve their delivery. 

♦ Reach the unreached. 

♦ Contribute to non-formal activities which 
''complement and supplement formal 
schooling. 

In the process of contributing towards 
the eradication of illiteracy, or better still, 
to the transformation of the economic, po- 
litical arid social conditions surrounding il- 
literacy^, a number of issues and policy 
options need to be. clarified and ekicidated: 

(i) Creating broad national, regional and 
local development plans and strategies is 
essential. Central to this plan would have 
to be ''human resources development''— 
literacy as part and parcel of the total edu- 
cational program of a country, not as an 
i»4solated phenomenon. Literacy should be 
viewed as an investment to help people 
master their destinies, to make people part- 




ners in society. ^ « 

(ii) The conceptual base needs to be 
broadened. Literacy is not only reading the 
word, but reading the world. 

(iii) If grass-roots local participation ts 
desired, the issue of the language of in- 
siruction will have to be faced. Conflicting 
demands among advocates of instruction in 
the mother tongue, the national tongue, or 
an international language must be resolved. 
In most of the developing countries, this 
question of language is central- If you are 
interested in' the literacy of the majority, 
you will have to think in terms of making 
them literate in their language. Or 
languages, 

(iv) Genuine commitment and resolve 
must be mobilized at two political levels: 

(a) Sustained governmental involvement;, 

(b) Local initiative, drive, and participa- 
tion/People have to develop themselves. 
For this to take place, local initiative is 
essential* 

(v) Decisions must be made in regard to 
developing-'local material versus regional 
and international teaching material produc- 
tion. We need to look more seriously mlo 
how we can help people develop teaching 
materials in their own language. 

(vi) The place and role of loeal research 
and evaluation versus international re- 
search and evaluation must be determined. 
When welalk about research and evalua- 
tion, we are too often saying that we will 
do research for you about you. We need to 
-help build local capabilities, weak as they 
might be at the initial stage. It is an essen- 
tial component of any educational drive to 
learn from our past experience. 

(vii) We must recognize that literacy is 
the responsibility of the nation and its citi- 
zens—not the sole^ovince of one minis- 
try. The drive for literacy requires the 
development of coordinating meehanisms, 
the.mobihzation of local resourc|^s, and the 
presence of dynamic leadership which can 
capitalize on the energies and resources of 
all ministries, as well as private and other 
voluntary agencies. National resources must 
be pooled if developing countrieslire to re- 
ceive maximum benefit from them. 

It is hard to generalize about possibilities 
. for assistance by agencies and individuals, 
since situations and conditions vary from 



country to country , frOm one culture *to an- 
other, from one stage of development to 
the other, as Vvell as from one leadership to 
another. Tl would seem, however, that the 
following rhight be useful areas for assis- 
tance and international cooperation; , 

(i) Developing literacy strategies; im- 
proving and sensitizing the climate for basic 
education; fostering continual dialogue, ori- 
entatioh, and discussion. 

(ii) Developing teaching/learning 
materials. . 

(iii) Research and evaluation, especially 
building local institutions with the capabil- 
ity to undertake research and evaluation. 

(iv) Language policy development. . 

(v) Developing local/rural publishing 
houses, as well as a rural press, to support 
literacy and post-literacy programs; sup- 
port for the development of modest librar- 
ies > etc. 

We have argued literacy to be an aspect 
of any country's total educational develop- 
ment and an aspect of any national devel- 
opment strategy. One may ask the brutal 
question: Why literacy? Why worry about 
it? Different pegple may have different an- 
swers. I would^y: 

For the indivtdmli It broadens and en- 
riches his stock^of knowledge and provides 
him with ahernative possibilities. It makes 
him a free person. 

F(Pr the cmmmmiiy: It enables him to be 
a productive member rather than a patj^ 
sitic member of the community and the ». 
nation. 

• For the hromier human community: It 
enables man to actualize his "humanness," 
both as an active participant in shaping his 
own life, and as a contributor to the im- 
provement of human life around the world. . 
Man becomes human, or at least more 
human. 

Any contribution that anyone makes in 
this field is therefore a contribution in some 
measure to the development of a free, 
democratic, livable and humane society 
amongst the community of nations. 

Thank you. 
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MR.BRONHEIM 

Now 10 Dr. Strickland. 
OR. STRICKiANO 

Thank you very much, Mr. Bronheim. 

The International Reading Association is 
an organization of 70,000 individuah and 
institutions dedicated to the improvenient 
of reading instruction and the promotion of 
lifetime reading habits. 

In its role as a forum for ideas, the IRA 
invites a wide variety of opinions on nu- 
merous topics related to the field of read- 
ing. For that reason, it is no easy task to 
select two or three issues that would re- 
flect the concerns of a large proportion of 
the membership, ^ 

Nevertheless, I have selected Three areas 
of importance jhat 1 feel worthy of consid- 
eration by those in internationaKpolicy- 
making positions. These relate to: 

• the impact of language learning research 
on classroom practices; 

• t(ie present state and trends* of pre-first 
grade education; 

• and the promotion of lifelong reading. 
During August, the IRA held its Seventh 

World Congress on Reading in Hambtirg in 
the Republic of West Germany. It attracted 
nearly 1>000 participants from 24 different 
nations around the world. 

One of the overriding concerns of the re- 
searchers present at that meeting was the 
need to view reading as one part of a total 
language learning process and to view liter- 
acy' as communication. Thus listening, 
speaking, reading, mid writing would be ' 
treated as various Aspects of a total lan- 
guage learning process which makes it pos- 
sible for individuals and groups to 
communicate with one another/During the 
past twenty years, new research in the 
area of language and learning has caused 
many professionals in the field y^f reading 
to question certain school practises involv- 
ing instruction and the evaluation of stu- 
dent progress. To help bridge the gap 
between research results and classroom 
practices, international and national organi- 
zations could: . 

(1) Promote opportunities for research- 
ers and professional educators from around 



the world to synthesize recent research 
evidence with earlier findings and examine 
the implications for classroom practices. 

<2) Follow-up by providing the means 
for technical assistance and the sharing of 
itfformation among developing and devel- ^ 
oped nations. 

My second point has to do with preven- , 
tive approaches to illiteracy* It focuses on 
the need for greater emphasis on educa- 
tional programs for the very young and 
their families. Where education for the early 
years exists, it not only acts as an educa- " 
tional program, but also serves as a meads 
of dispensing health and welfare services 
and providing parent education. Such pro- 
grams have enornious pptentiaf for up- 
grading family and community life and for 
preventing learning failure. AS Mr. Aklilu 
just noted, illiteracy cannot be thoiight of 
simply in terms of the school and the ^ica^ 
demic world; it needs to be considered in 
terms of the entire society and its needs. 
International and national policymaking 
bodies can assist by: 

(1) supporting educational involvement 
during the early years through policymak- 
ing decisions. 

(2) collecting and disseminating informa- 
tion about a variety of approaches to early 
education which— 

a. have worked in various types of 
countries with differing needs and lifestyles, 

b. are low in cost, 

c. and may serve, not as models, but as . 
general information for use in adapting to 
local needs. 

^(3) recogjiizing and supporting ways to 
pb^^ote the important contribution parents 
can make in the education of their children. 

Third, there is much that can be done 
within and among countries to promote 
reading as a lifelong habit. The problem of 
encouraging reading for information and 
recreation on the part of those who can 
read but don't is one that exists in both de- 
veloping and developed nations. Interna- 
tional and national groups can help by: 

(1) vSupporting and conducting reader- 
ship campaigns. 

(2) Working to offset social pressures 
which deter literacy development in order 
to maintain the economic and social status 
quo. It is not by accident that we have 



seen a relative lack of progress in combat- 
ting illiteracy among women, the rural poor, 
the urban poor, and minorities-in all 
countries. 

' Finally, much has been said today about 
the problems of illiteracy in the United 
States and throughout the world.. Indeed, 
there is muth to. be done. 

But much has already been done. There 
is a body of carefully controlled research 
which indicates that today's students in the 
United Slates generally read as well as, if 
not better than, their counterparts thirty 
years ago. Internationally we hav^ made 
impressive strides as 

I would urge everyone in this room to 
continue to strive for universal literacy. 
My only hope is that, in that effort, ypu 
will be as diligent in alerting the public to 
our educational successes as you are at 
keeping them abreast of our failures. Thank 
you. 

MR. BRONHEIM 

Dr. Spaulding. ^ 
DR. SPAULDING 

Current estimates are that there are about 
800 million illiterate adults throughout the 
world. The absolute numbers are increas- , 
ing, even though there is a gradual reducii 
lion in percentages of illiterates in most ^ 
countries. Despite a sizable investment in 
national literacy programs and campaigns 
in most countries, no simple and rapid so- 
lution to the literacy problem has been 
found. 

I recently returned from Afghanistan, 
where i was trying to work out assistance 
that the government needs to mount a huge 
literacy campaign in a country of sixteen 
or seventeen million people— where eighty- 
five percent of the population is illiterate. 
Even in Kabul, the capital, seventy per- 
cent of the men and ninety percent of the 
women are illiterate. In rural areas, eighty- 
five percent of the men and ninety-nine 
percent of the women are illiterate. They 
want to do something about it. 

Well, when you get to a rural village in . 
Afghanistan, you realize that no matter 
how many classes you open up for adults. 



you still haven't changed the very conser- 
vative pattern of Itejsping the Mosler^i 
women at home. And you're not going to 
change that overnight. You're not going to 
change the old traditions of doing business 
in the village overnight, so that adults feel 
the need for literacy . And the ministry of 
education, even with a long-term program, 
cannot do it alone. 

Illiteracy is both caused by and is a 
symptom of the economic and social prob* 
lems of a country. No literacy canipaign 
will be successful in a village, for instance, 
where there is virtually 100 percent illiter- 
acy, where the local language is orie not 
used nationally, where there are no news- 
papers, magazines, books, or otherlprinted 
materials, and where' all social and eco- 
nomic functions are (and have been for " 
centuries) carried but in the oral tradition. 
, If, on the other hand, the government has 
a coherent jnd long-term development pol- 
icy designed to introduce reading materials 
in' local languages, technologies appropriate 
. to the improvement of local economic pro- 
ductivity, capital for the creation of new 
economic activity, infrastructure (electric- 
ity^ roads, mass communication, etc.) nec^ 
essar^v4or bringing the village into the 
modern sector, and formal and non-formal 
education activities designed to prepare the 
villagers for change, then literacy activities 
will have a chance of success. 

Economists have only recently begun to ■ 
emphasize the basic-needs, approach to de- 
velopment. Until recently, development 
strategies, have stressed the creation of 
capital-intensive, high-technology ijidustry 
in urban areas. This presumably would 
have a trickle-down" effect, ultimately 
benefiting the masses. In most countries, 
this approach has benefited some in the ur- 
ban sectors, but little has trickled down to 
the rural areas (over 80 percent of the pop- 
ulation in the poorest countries). In many 
cases, even the urban areas have become 
blighted with slums, made up of rural nii- 
grants attracted to the city where sufficient 
jobs for unskilled .workers do not exist. 

The current thrust is on development 
policies which stress income distribution, 
appropriate technologies for the encourage- 
ment of traditional and rural economic ac- 
tivities, and the creation of social and 
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econoipic infrastructure and serj^ces which 
I * will benefit all the people. This approach 
does not assume that the task is one of so* 
cial- welfare programs for the disadvan- 
taged; rather, the task is assumed to be 
one of creating the policie^NamlTJ^ograms 
which will help stimulate a broad growth' of 
the economy where the people are. and in 
which all the people can participate 
effectively. 

Now you see, with that kind of develop- 
ment policy the situaiion changes, 1 spent 
some time* a few summers ago with no- 
^ . mads in Saudi Arabia, trying to figure out 
. how you might make nomads literate. You 
have to change their total sotio-economic 
way of going about things: It is not a ques- 
tion of offering tliem literacy classes. But if 
you have other programs — in the case of 
nomads, settlement programs, health pro- 
grams, exiucation i#ograms. subsidy pro- 
grams, forage for animal programs> and so 
on — ^you may have a chance m change the 
lifestyle of the nomad, if thaTs what you 
-warfi to do. I'm not suggesting that neces- 
sarily it should be changed, although the 
nomads^ as far as' we can tell, are not very 
happy with their present way of life. 

in this context, literacy and adult-educa- 
tion programs take on new significance > 
Literacy skills acquire a functionality which 
has meaning to adults. Linked to other 
skills training and extension activities, lit- 
^ eracy skills become soffiething of perceived 
value to the community^ 

The basic-needs approach to develop- 
ment is becoming an iiftegral pari of strate- ^ 
gies adopted^ by the World Bahk, the 
United Nations Development FVogram, and 
the various multilateral agencies within the 
UN^system (UNESCO, ILO. WHO, FAO, 
UNICO. etc.). Similarly . AID is more and 
more adopting the basic-needs approach, 
^ as are the many non-profit, voluntary orga- 

nizations in the U.S. involved in develop- 
ment and education activities in other 
countries. World Education. Inc., for in- 
stance, an outgrowth of Welthy Fisher's 
work, specializes in helping countries de- 
sign adult education and literacy activities 
based on a careful analysis of the bavsic 
needs of the people and direct involvement 
of the participants in the design and man- 
agement of adult-education efforts. 



What can the U.S, do to more effec- 
tively contribute to literacy and adult-edu- 
cation efforts internationaUy? 

Frorn an operational point of view, we 
must view literacy programs as more than 
literacy classes, 'We must encourage liter- 
acy infrastructure pr<:)|ects — in essence, ac- 
tivities designed to help countries, create 
simple reading materials for aduhs which 
relate to the needs and interests of their 
communities: publishing infrastructures de- 
signed to pncourage the creation of local 
authors, marketing and distribution facili- 
ties to get good published materials to the 
{people, and newspaper ^nd magazine pub- 
lishmg designed to link to the devjslopment, 
efforts of the country. 

We must encourage the concept of life- 
long education through the inclusion of 
adult and non-formal education activities in 
all development efforts. In educational 
planning efforts, we must encourage gov- 
ernments to examine the integration of ed- 
ucation efforts undertaken under various 
ministries* including health, agriculture^ in- 
dustry, labor, and others. School buildings 
should be designed to permit their use as 
community centers, where literacy classes, 
agricultural extension, cooperative educa- 
tion, and other life-long education activities 
can be held. 

Within Ministries of Education, pro- 
grams should be encouraged which link 
schools to integrated rural-development 
programs, 'wath curricula modified to in- 
clude practical material of immediate use 
to children at all levels — whether they con- 
tinue beyond that level or not. Too often 
developing countries rate the quality of 
their educational efforts through questions 
like, ''Do we have an educational system 
that gets kids to the university?"' Most of 
these countries cannot get afford primary 
schools — village schools to the fourth-year 
level. They should really be concentrating 
on getting a four- year education system* 
that relates to village needs for all children. 
Yet in Afghanistan, for example, with an 
eighty-five percent illiteracy rate, there are 
six thousand unemployed high school grad- 
uates, because in the past they have con- 
centrated too much on high school 
education, and not enough on primary 
education. 
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Illiteracy is, ip effect, both a symptom of 
underdevelopment and a constraint to de- 
velopment. Literacy efforts must be a 
priority concern in our bilateral and miilti-. 
lateral involvement, in development-assis- 
.tance efforts. But overnight solutions to il- 
literacy problems are not at hand. Long- 
term efforts, consistently supported and 
carefully integrated, with other basic-needs 
strategies, are needed - 
\ Without such efforts, hundreds of mil- 
lions of adults throughout the world will 
continue to be denied the basic skills nec- 
essary for self-realization; in essence , they 
will cOintinue to be denied a basic human 
right which affects their potential to benefit 
. from all other human rights. The United 
States, in exercising human-rights leader- 
ship, must place a concern for -literacy and 
the basic needs of all people high on the 
list of its international priorities. 
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EpWiN NEWMAN 

We speak. of India quite often in the con 
text of foreign aid. I think we all assume w 
bit too easily .that United Slates foreign aid 
has some correlation with progress for t|Je 
poorer citizen of India or any other recipi- 
ent country. The question I wish to put be- 
fore you reads, ''Look at fndia and China. 
Fifty years ago, they were equally misera- 
ble, but until recently nothing had gone to 
China from the U.S., while hundreds of 
millions hav^ gone to India: Yet ;^day, 
China's ni^e hundred million ci^zejis have 
pulled themselves up by their boots^traps 
a;id have practically achieved/self-reliance, 
while India and its six hundred million peo 
pie continue to flounder inymany arefs, in- 
cluding nutrition, populatj^n, and litfiracjj^ 
India is a mess," the question says, ya^'d 
United States aid. seem^ to have- mad^nem 
involuntary parasites -^n us, pausing them 
to neglect their very own, yery great re- 
sources . We jusl^ don't know very much 
about helping" developing countries help 
themselves. Tn#a shows this." Please 



/ 



/ 



comment . 



/ 



MR. SPAULDING 

There ,js' no question but that China, on the 
basic,4ieeds front, has made unprecedented 
prog'ress. There was a rather expensive 
prelude to it — a twenty-year civil war — 
which led to the national will and convic- 
ti<3n to do this. But the tendency is to think 
the Indians have done much worse than 
they hav^. We don't have reliable esti- 
mates on literacy in China, but if 1 were to 
ask the group here, ' Which country has 
had the greatest increase in food production 
since 1950, India or China? Which country 
has had the greatest increase in food produc- 
lion since I960? Which country has had the 
greatest increase in food production of those 
two since 1970?" My guess i.s that ninet^five 
percenlW the people in thil room woi#say 
China. 

In every case the answer is India, The 
Indians have had a better percentage rec- 
ord than the Chinese. If you look ahead to 
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the next 15 years, virtually all the responsi- 
ble estimates indicate that India will do sig- 
nificantly bettej^, percentage- wise, in 
" increasing its food production than China* 
China has done better at working out a 
distribution system of great quality , al- 
though that distribution system^ came as a 
* consequence of a very great expense* And 
very clearly, the Congress has mandated . 
that our foreign aid effort be more con- 
cerned with iheeting basic needs to try to 
get at this deficiency in our progress. In 
this connection the new Foreign Aid Stat- 
ute is particularly relevant^the charge by 
the Congress to the President to explore 
with other countries what it would take to ^ 
overcome the worst aspects of poverty by 
the year 2000, In many cases it isn't a 
question of increasing production, but 
rather a question of distribution. 

EPWIN NEWMAN 

More than two-thirds of the world's illiter- 
sates are women, the vast majority of whom 
reside in the developing world. What spe- ' 
cial efforts and/or projects are in progress 
to raise the school enrollments for girls and 
women, and otherwise to increase the 
number of literate females by non-formal 
means? 

MIGRANT ^ 

Many things are being done. The first is re- 
alizing what has not been done in^the past. 
During the 1950's. in many of our develop- 
ing countries the question was not even 
raised. Today, we are raising it* 

Now, in the organization from which 1 
come, we have appointed a professional 
^who screens every project, to make sure 
that this question is looked at — in fact, 
who has direct instruction to make the 
question of equity central in whatever w^e 
do. The women/men issue in looked at 
very critically, and there is no project we 
do where this question is not raised. 

Da SPAULOING 

Strangely enough, in the la^two weeks 1 
have been helping the Afghan government 
develop a plan for five muitipurpose schools 
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that wall run a morning shift exclusively for 
girl drop-outs. In Afghanistan, a very con- 
servative Moslem country, adults have 
tended to allow their female children to go 
to one or two grades of school, after w^hicji 
they can puH them back into the family 
and not allow them to go further. 

Well, the will, as Aklilu says, is impor- 
,tant . The present policy of the national 
government is not to allow this; girls and 
women must be brought into the main- 
stream. Consequently, they're building 
special schools, at which the morning shift 
will be exclusively for girls who have 
dropped out of schools at any level. The 
afternoon wip be devoted to vocational 
training for Boys who have been pushed 
out at the eighth grade. And the evening 
sessions will be for community center ac- 
tivities w^ich will also stress bringing 
women back in for arts and crafts, general 
education, and so on. This is simply an. ex- 
ample of things that are happening in many 
countries, but it's fresh in my mind, since 1 
was fecenlly working there. 

MR BRONHEiM 

« 

I want TO say two things/one strictly as a 
government official and then another which 
strikes me as an individual, because it has 
a certain air of irony to it. It is quite clear 
to me that the United States governmefit^ 
in all of its programs, is determined to 
remedy what appear to have been defects 
in the way we thought about the women's 
role in development. And moreover, at ev- 
ery opportunity, as we work with other 
governments, international institutions, and 
financing institutions, we are driving this 
point home. The momentum in the whole 
development effort is enormous, and it is 
taken into account in everything we do. 
Now, how quickly thaT begins to show ef- 
fect is very difficult to measure. 

But 1 note that in two areas we have 
strong and opposing value judgments> We, 
the people who have learned over the last 
fifteen years to oppose intervening in* other 
peoples' domestic affairs, fee! quite strongly 
about two most delicate areas: one, basic 
needs, which go to the heart of the way 
wealth and income is distributed in another 
society; and two, the role of women. And 
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it is interesting to me> and almost ironic, to 
see individuals with great sensitivity to the 
notion that you must not meddle too deeply 
in other peoples' internal affairs, deter- ^ 
mined to let nothing stand in the way of 
our pushing these two areas. 

OR STRICKLAND . ^ 

1 might add one comment. In some of the 
early childhood programs that I know 
about , in developing nations .particularly, 
there are opportunities for mothers to par- 
ticipate in literacy programs, the motiva- 
^ tion being that they can better help their 
children and take care of the needs of the 
family, in terms of heahh and nutrition, if 
they are hterate. 

EDWIN NEWMAN 

How can knowledge about developing liter- 
acy and teaching reading be shared across 
national boundaries without disrupting the 
receiving culture? 
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ril make a quick stab at that. It seems to 
me that certain processing needs are 
not particularly culturally biased. 
For instance, Aklilu was saying that there ^ 
has to be some kind of local capacity for 
research and evaluation so that you can ) 
^tart learning things—you must do linguis- 
tic studief^4o find out what language groups 
are present. And you need evaluation stud- 
ies to find out where your literacy program 
is breaking down, and^so on. 

You may do this in different w^ays in dif- 
ferent countries, but each country needs to 
have this kind of a process somewhere in 
its system if it's going to improve its work. 
YouVe going to have some kind of publish^ 
ing and distribution system if you're going 
to get reading materials^ tp rural areas. You 
may not be able to us^4i|^ sales system 
that you use on newsfart^ in this country, 
but you find out how local products are 
distributed in the developing country, and 
then tie your distribution system to what 
traditional distribution systems are in the 
country. 

Moreover, you have got to find out how 



people learn^ and what make^ drop-outs 
drop out, and what gets people involved. 
These things are part of a development 
strategy, and a literacy strategy, and an ed- 
ucational strategy, and countries have done 
them in their own ways all over the wwld. 
So 1 think we can all learn from one an- 
other without trying to impose a culture or 
a foreign influence on a country, develop- 
ing instead the local capabilities in each 
country. 

DR, STRICKLAND ' 

As a member of an organization devoted to 
this topic, 1 would say that it not only can 
b,e done, but it is being done. I think we've 
learned a lot, in terms of attitudes, about 
how one goes into a country, having been 
invited into that country to assist or to get 
information. Developed countries can in- 
deed learn from developing nations — this is 
a two-way street. 

And developing nations need to develop * 
their own strategies. They may need tech- 
nical assistance, but essentially it is their 
program they are developing, and their 
problems that they are addressing. The 
outsiders who come in are indeed that — 
they can be helpful, but their attitudes. I 
think, largely determine how useful they 
can be. Certainly, thek attitudes as much 
as their knowledge will determine how use- 
ful they will be, 

EDWIN NEWMAN 

Vd like to thank.you all very much. 
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Closing Remarks 

Dr. Joseph Duffey 

Chairman, National Endowment for the 
Humanities 



DR. DUFFEY 

1 aim honored to share in this meeting with 
those of you who are making contributions 
to the work of literacy education here in 
the United States and around the world. 
The ability to* communicate, to understand 
and be understood, to use language to cap- 
ture a conviction » express an emotion, or 
clarify a. concept is the most /fundamental 
of human skills. 

It is not inappropriate that a repjesenta- 
tive of the National Endowment for the ^ 
Humanities should participate in these de- 
liberations. We define the humanities today 
in terms of certain fields of knowledge— 
history, philosophy, the study of language 
and culture. In the Middle Ages, however, 
the university curriculum in Western Eu- 
rope was divided into several categories of 
knowledge, arid the term humanities re- 
ferred specifically to those disciplines and 
skills related to human expression: gram- 
mar, logic and rhetoric. The term comes 
from a Latin term "humanitas," which 
means the mental cultivation befitting a 
man or woman^the human arts. 
■ For citizens of the United States, liter- 
acy also has a political significance. One of 
our Founding Fathers^, Thomas Jefferson, 
tw^o hundred years ago wrote, ' 'democracy' 
demands an educatea citizenry." He envi- 
sioned a community pn which access to 
knowledge would.be a right for all citizens 
rather than a privilege accorded to only a 
few. Extraordinary social, technological and 
demographic cht^nges separate Jefferson's 
world from ours, but nothing has happened 
to loosen the bonds between literacy and . 
democracy. Indeed, that tie today is as 
critical as it ever was. 

It is a significant and, 1 believe, a hope- 
ful sign that we have acknowledged in the 
context of this conference that the task of 
providing the tools of basic literacy for all 
our citizens is still unfinished here in the 
United State*s^well as being a problem 
with international dimensions, 

. r 



It is also significant that we^ acknowledge 
that we are nQ Ipnger in a situation whm* 
a so-called "developed" world will relate 
to the so-called "under-developed" world 
simply as mentor to teacher. For todaywe 
in the United States have much to learn ' 
from the remarkable strides that have becio 
made in literacy and basic education by . 
our brothers and sisters in the less indus- 
trialized parts of the world. We look for. in- 
spiration and instruction from the 
remarkable experiments in citizen educa- 
tion in Britain |nd Guinea-Bissau and in 
the Peoples' Republic of China as'well as 
to the work of scholars and teachers here 
in our own land. And today we learn from 
the voice of philosophers of educatjpn like 
Paulo Freire as well as from our own John 
Dewey and the British philosopher. 
Whitehead. 

We have come to see ourselves, then, a^ 
collaborators with those of other nations, 
large and small— collaborators -in an unfin- 
ished task, students as well as teachers, 
learning as well as instructing. 

Without mass literacy, neither. modern 
technology nor modern nations could exist. 
Yet the idea of widespread literacy is still 
something of a historical novelty. As.late 
as 1850 only about half of the adults in the 
advanced European countries could read, 
and as late as the nineteeth century, the 
social value of universal literacy was still a 
subject of debate. In 1746, for instance, the 
Academy of Roften debated the following 
question: "Is it advantageous or harmful tb 
have peasants who know how to read and 
write?'' Two decades later, in his essay on 
National E^iucatkm , the French Attorney 
General wrote that "Educators are pursu- 
ing a fatal policy. They are teaching people 
to read and write who should have learned 
only to draw and to handle planes and 
files. . . . The good of society demands 
that the knowledge pf the people should 
not exceed what is ijecessary for their oc- 
cupation. Every ma^ who sees further than 
his dull daily round, "'will never follow it 
out bravely and patiently." And it 1807 the 
president of the British Royal Society was 
arguing that teaching the poor to read and 
write would "impair their morals and hap- 
piness. It would teach them to despise 
their lot in. life. It would enable them to 
read seditious pamphlets and . . . books." 




Here in the United States we live in a 
pluralistic nation where man.y of us look 
back upon grandfathers and grc^-grand- 
fathers who Apd from societies in which 
barriers of established privilege reduced 
opportunities for literacy andJMirning, and 
who came to settle a new nadpi in quest 
of such opportunities for all. 

The.quest for universal literacy is inex- 
tjicably linked td certfiin values in the 
'^inodern world: equality of social and eco- 
nomic opportunity; self-determination in the 
political sphere; and the'development of 
the critical spirit in the realm of thought. 
H ' Many of your deliberations today have 
focused uporrilSeracy in terms of basic 
skills'* and what we have come to call' 
*tunCtional. literacy," I wanh however, to 
say a few words about anotHjpr kind of lit- 
eracy. -In addition to the level of literacy 
that we call ';functionar' or ''basic,'* we 
must also keep in mind the concept of ''so- 
ciar' literacy. • ' 

Perhaps this is not the best term for 
what I have in mind. I am poj^ referring to 
the tasks of writing Jnvitationis to tea or of 
composing dissertations on urban prob- 
lems. (Although there is nothing wrong with 
writing invitations or studying urban prob- 
lems!) What I am trying to express here is 
the sense in which these skiH^and capaci- 
ties provide us with the opportunity to be- 
come a part of society. And for those' of us 
who live in various societies, to transcend 
our own national heritage and gain sonie 
sense of ourselves as citizens of. the world. 

All of us, even the simplest, humblest 
and mdst innocent, lead complex and often 
lonesome lives, lives that n<5 one else sees. 
Some of the time no one else is even 
arpund, or everyone is loo busy talking 
about something else. Or the important * 
things that are happening, even when other 
people are around and interested, happen 
invisibly inside us. ^ ' 

This l^nesomeness is a part of the hu- 
man condition. We seek to overcome.it in - 
many, ways. We sing, dance, and we draw 
pictures, Bui the most subtle, persuasive 
and all-encompassing way in, which we g^ 
. .through to other people is ^ith words. We 
i&lk arid we listen. ' 

Such activity is very important to the 
maintenance and expression of our human- 



ity. When people are beside us or on the 
other ^nd of a telephone wire, we feel less 
alone. We delight in talking. to them and 
listening. But there are limitations to talk- 
ing and listening. For one thing, there afe 
many people with whom we will never 
have personal contact, and others who in . 
the past spoke as you and I speak, but 
whose'' voices are not with us today, 
. , It is said that dead men ^nd womj| tell 
no tales, but that js not quite- the wlWie 
trutlf. Thanks to literacy and thought and 
human expression, we have records from , - 
the past. We can learn from the great 
thinkers who have gone before us. And so, 
"in addition to the important of basic" and 
"functionaf' literacy, which is necessary . 
for every man and woman to live an ade- • 
quale life, there are requisites of what 1 ^m 
here calling " social" literacy. Beyond our ^ 
ability to read the directions on a box of 
cake mix or the instructions that tell us; 
how to use a plow are other opportunities 
that literacy provides!! The opportunity to 
hear what other people have had on their 
minds in the past about the private and 
most human aspects of their lives. To hear 
that past, we have to read it— and by^he 
same token, written expression allows us 
to insure that our children and our chil- 
dren's children may know what is on our 
minds about the inner and private and most 
hum'an aspects of our own lives. 

The purpose of literacy is to express and 
transmit more than technical information 
and insight. 

Take the example of Nate Shaw, the for- 
mer slave and tenant farmer who served a 
iferm in prison for participating in union or- 
ganizing. Nate Shaiw was discovered when 
he was 84 years old in Tuskegee, Alabama 
by Theodore Rosengarten. A few years 
ago, Rosengarten took down with a tape 
recorder Nate Shaw's remarkable memo- 
ries and reflections upon his life. First ihe^ 
tape recording and then the book became a 
marvelous instrument for releasing what 
was locked up inside this .man who was not 
able to read or write. His deep feelings of 
compassion, of a sense of justice, and an 
appreciation of life are expressed in re- 
markable passages from the book: 



* never tried to beat nobody out^of 
nothin' since Tve been in the world, . 
never has, but I understands that 
"there's a whole class of people tries to 
beat the other class" of people but of 

; what they has. I've had it put on me; 
Tve.seen it put on others with these 

> eyes. Oh, it's plain! If every man, 
thoroughly got his rights, there 
♦r'ouldn't be so 'many rich people in 

V the world. I spied that a long time 

. ago. Oh, it's desperately wrbng! I ^ 
found out all of that because they 
tried to take, I don't Vnow what all, • 

.away from me." 

''Somebody got to stand up* If Fm 
^ sworn to stand up for all the poor col- 
^ ored farmers and poor white farmers, 

if they lake a notion to join, I've got 

to do it." ^ . 

"If you don't like what Tve done# 
then yoy are i^ainsi the man 1 am to- ' 
day. I ain't going to lake no backwa- 
ter about it. If'you ^on't like me for 
the way 1 have lived, go qff into the 
woods a^nd* bushes and shut your 
mouth and let me go* for what I'm 
worth and if I come out,,don'.t let it r. 
worry you, this is me a*nd for God's 
sake, don't come messin' with me. I'd 
fight this morning for my rights. I'd do 
it for <?ther folks' rights if they'll push 
along:" . 

' 'How many people, is it today, that 
needs and requires to carry out this 
movement? How many is it know just 
What it's goin' to lak»? It's taken un- 
told time and mert time and it'll take 
more before it's^finished . . . The un- 
acknowledged (mts . . . that's iivin' 
h^re in^his country, they're gonna 
win.'* 

Nate Shaw may have been illiterate, but 
his tes^imonyAvas not lost , 'thanks to Theo- 
dore Rosengarten, and it reminds us to this 
day of how deep and sensitive and rich the 
human spirit can be. 

It is estimated that there are 4 billion 
people in the world today. Every one of 
them has observations*, reflections, emo- 



tions and mtuitions on his or hcxjnind. If 
^ we live tqday, as someone said^ in.a ' 

• "globW village," then getting to knii^ what 
other people have on their minds, apl^o 
know and trust each other, and to sense ^ 
our relationships with those whom we ma^^ 
never sec but with whom we share a con*- 
mon^lobc, is of the utmost importance. To 
do this, everyj)ne of the 4 bilHon of us 
must learn soinething^of what the other 
'399,999,999 have to say or feeJ. But this is 

» a mind-boggling thought,. for we cannot all 
speak to each other and we cannot possi- 
bly all listen to each^-other. Yet there can 
be writing; there can be the reading of 
messages transmitted in writing. 

A§ di verse as are the^ many people that 
populate the earth today, at the level of 

• our humanity^ there are, I believe, not 4 

' bfllion'messages to translate, but only one 
/uncfamcntal message, "What, are we to 
make of the human experience?" 

' The expressions of thai message are mff- 
nitely varied, overwhelmingly complex, un- 
fathomably deep — which is to say they are 
human. ' * 

But there is only one message and^he 
fact that it is one message is why Shake* 
speare plays ^o well in Tokyo and Rio and 
why the tale of Geryi reads so well in Moj^- 
, cow and London — and why Sophocles and 
Euripides and -Plato go over so well every* 
where: in Harlem and Hunts Point , in Walla 
Walla and Kankakee, in Tobasco and Perth, 
in Mwanca, Omsk and Zaragoza. 

You will note that I have slipped from 
talking about the tfteme of this conference 
which you have been so intensely and 
rightly concerned with today— basic skills 
and functional literacy— to a topic with 
which I am intensely and, I believe, rightly 
concerned. Perhaps 1 made the transition 
to avoid revealing the little I understand * 
about what all of you know so. well. But I 
did it also to try to illustrate a fundamental 
aspect of human literacy to which I re- 
ferred at the beginning o*f these remarks. 

There is an advertisement which is run- . 
ning lately in some of our'American news- 



*AH God's Dangers , The lift of Nate Shaw, ©. 1974 
by Theodore Rosengarten. reprinted by permission 
of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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papers «nd magazines and on-<»ir subways 
and buses^.It is arad for the United Negro 
College Fund and it asks for, contributions 
to those colleges. The ad has a picture of a 
young man sitting alone in a room with a 
single sentence. It says, " A mii|d is a terri- 
ble thing to wast^/* 

I believe that ad poignantly expresses, 
for all 4 billion of those of us who inhat)it 
the earth, an emerging and fundamental 
conviction— any, one of our 4 billion minds 
^s^a terrible thing to waste— and that, from 
"<ny, point of view., is what the quest for 
universal literacy 'is all about. 
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united ixations educational, scientific and cultural organisation 
organisation des nations unies pour reducation, la science et \i\ culture 



7. place de FonicftO>% 75?60 Parus ^ 

The Dia^c tor-General ^ * , 

MESSASE TO THE INTEW^TIONAl LITERACY DAY CONFERENCE 
* WAShInSTON; 8 SEPTEMBER IW ^ 

I take pleasure In sending my bestirfUhes to the organizers of the 
Conference on Literacy which 1s being convened today at the State Department 
of the United States of America. 1 am particularly moved and pleased by the^ 
Initiative and appreciate very much the high level and range of those dOTestl^ 
Institutions connected with this event. ^ • , ^.^^ 

With 800 mmion illiterates 1ythe world and the steady growth of 
4h1s number In spite of all efforts > Jwliteracy continues to be one of l^e 
greatest scourges of our time. This state of affairs Is in contradict ton to^ 
the Universal ^Declaration of Human Rights, Article 26 of which states the 
right of one and all to education* The consequences of illiteracy are many, 
but^most significantly 1t stands in way Vf the development of the individual 
as well as that of society* Experience has shown that, if illiteracy is to 
be eradicated in a country, there must be the political will, the technical 
means and suff indent funds. 

Unfortunately^ the societies mosi afflicted by illiteracy a^eMnvariably 
the poorest and the least developed. Thus^ even, with the^best will In the 
world* these societies cannot on their own provide the necessary solution. They 
will, however> welcome outside help, and the^ fight against illiteracy, more^ 
perhaps > than any other effort, therefore demands the solidarity of manklM and 
calls for international co-operation. 

With the experience* the technical means and the know-how at your dis- 
posal, the contribution of a country such as yours Is indispensable to this 
action. In this regard 1 hope the youth of the United States can play a direct 
role in this action through the collection of funds in schools/ colleges and 
universities to aid specific projects in favour of the most disadvantaged 
societies* 

For its part, Unesco. is ready to co-operate in this venture with the 
National Commissioji for Unesco,, with the universities and the intellectual and 
artistic world In general, and with the infomation media of your great country. 

Thirty years after tRe proclamation of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, we must intensify our joint efforts to ensure that every child, 
every youn^erson and adult, without discrimination, fully enjoys tHe right to 
education, Jpiich responds to a fundamental need of man In society. 

Oh behalf Of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
OrganiiZation, 1 salute and thank you for your contribution to this ^^rld-wide 
task. 

Amadou-Hahtar M\Bow 
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THE SECRETARY OF H E A LT H. E O.U C AT I O N, A N D W E U F A R E 
^ WASH tNSTON, O. C. 2020t *. 



September 8, 1978 



INTERNATIONAL LIT-ERACY DAY 



Even as we mark wrjh pride recent progress toward 
univers^al literacy, Internat ional Literacy Bay, 1978, 
is a time to acknowledge the need to quicken the pace. 

, Thirty. 'years ago, nearly half the world's people \ 
could not read or write. Today, one person in five 
must confront life without these basic, communication 
skills. • . 

The ability to communicate becomes even more crucial 
as an ever- increasing population strives to meet the 
complex challenges of today and toiyirrow. The world ^ 
commynity can settle for no less ^'han universal literacy 
in the year :^ ahead . 

On this International Literacy Day, I wish to confirm 
the commitment of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to pursue this goal. 




ph A. Califa^, i/. 
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App«r^ix C 

Sponsors, Planning C^mmittM, Stiiff and 
Participants 



Sponsor* ' , 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

The Department pf State 

The Agency for International Developmem 

The Office of Education, Department of Health, ^Education, and Welfare 
The American Associdtioifi of Advertising Agencies 
- The Association of American Publishers, 



Ptefinino ComnfilttM 

Office 06 Health Issues, the White House, Chairman 
Action/Peace Corps 

Agency for International Development ^ 

American Association of Advertising Agencies 

American Newspaper Publishers Association 

Association of American Publishers ^ 

Bureau of International Organization Affairs, Department of State 

International Communication Agency 

National Education Association ^ ^ 

Office of the Assistant Secretary for Education, 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Office of Education> Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Reading is l^undamental, Inc, 
Right to Read Program, Office of Education. 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
U.S..^ational Committee for UNESCO, Department of State 
The World Bank 
World Education 

Confiir«nc# Staff 

Conferetice Oitecior 
Gerald Fill 

Conference Coordumton ' ^ , 

Deborah Parham 

Stuart Diamond ' * 

^^Execmive ^Secr€tary and Cotxference Planner 
Betsy Krystynak ^ 
Conference Planners . s. , 

David Damrosch 
Diane Haase 
Gregory Johnson \. 
Hostesses 
Marilyn Brian 
Marion Cratg 
Margery London 
^ Cheryl Parham 
Dottie Tuttic 
Cheryl Waller 

Editor, Proceedings of the internationat LUeracy Dtiy Conference 
Stuart Diamond 
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vJean Blackman 
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Embassy of Austria 




Paul Blackwood 


Development, inc. 
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Andrew Adams 


Gilben Bachman 
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/Charles F. Adams 
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Ruth Bacon 




Paul Block Jr 


Naida Bagentos 




' William Block 


Alice Adanalian 


Embassy of the Bahamas 




}#<^fna D Rlorlrwtr^ 


Ada Adier 


Embassy of the State of Bahrain 


Victor fl Rloeiie 


Larfv Adicf *' ». 


Stephen K. Bailey 




I RaOAH 




T. Wayne Bailey 




1 ilV/ili<to tZf^ 0V{|{CI 


*• A f! mini <il ratify ti An A^^ino H 

*i.vm*i ino 1 1 cii IV/JI yJit /IlilIjIIK \ 


Mary Ann Baird 




diiuas^y ui Duiivta 


Adult Pftucjfttion A ^i^Afiiif lAn c\f 1 


Judy Baker 




X>f^rt^ Q ^Ait/\n 

lYicnc i\» out ion 


the USA \ 


Rosaiyn Baker 






Pmha^'cv of Afphani^fjin 


Wright G. Baker 




* r^ai^rtl A/Sc ai"j^ 


Afrtcan»Amcrican Ifi^iitiitfc 


Embassy of Bangladesh , 




RoK^rt r* R/w^tK 


Aoriniltiifal PHnr^ifinn 


John A, Bannigan 




t/«yi\i Dvi ruw 


k-wM. *^ It Tl *ii 1 i IVtf 


Embassy of Barbados 




Rodney 1 . Roriifn 


ManyAor A-Hfn**fl * 


Marun C. Barell 




v«IJ « 1 J vo JD RCI i 


William V Ai<;ton Sr 


Robert Barnes 






Leo Albert 


Robert W, Barnett 




Peter fi RAtirn^ 


T Ai Kri 1 1 1*\ n 


Ysaye M. Barnwell 




W P Roiitwihn 
W » JCjOUCi^CIi 


IaHti Allien 


Myfa fiarrer 




junn o*^ jDowcn 


Jftfip Aiff<%77ini* 


Thomas Barrett 






ViriyiniJi AIIaYi 


Pcpc Barron y""'^ 






Bob <3 Allen 


Jane Barry » \ 




Vivian 1} nA\i/&^^ 


rioiinft Atl^n 


Robert L. Barry i 








Charles A, Batson / 




A4r SiftH lr^K« RrkX»n*'Yfc 

iTii * jcinu i¥ii>* juini Joo/Uvii 




Jorge Batista / 




UAViu iv*. orauiey 


P«*t^r W Allnnr! 


Frank Batten f 




vjau orauicy 




Lonnie Battle \ 






r*Arrfoifi K/l AmHa(^K 


Jessie Baum 






Th<* loni*nftl of thf» 


John Bcauchamp* 




R AXz/Rf^'M/tnn If* 




Isabel UecK 






w ill ▼ o«ljr TTVJl*«>*H 


James R. Beck, Jr. 




W RraHfArH *Rri<»<yc 

TT « l7l<tvJlUiU J^I ]|^|^o 


Ani<*i*ir5in f**Aiinril of VAliintarv 


James Becker 




fviaotn L** DrowKCHC 




nesiey C» Becker 


k 


vjeorgc JDrousni 


OjiVid P AiYi^rfT^j^n** 


Mary Lou Becker 




yii I * viiil«iii 




Harrison BeH 




FrSinI' R RrAiiitl«»t 




vvijiiam neiiamy 




i^vjccn oiuwn 




Bill Bengtson 




Fj*rl T* RrAWf% 




Embassy of the Peoples 






Mr Jitid Mfr< Oah£^J?4^^ An^*^i"aMr>ri 


Republic of Benin 






Geor&e F Andef<;on 


Howard H. Bell 




RirKsirH 1 RrAiun 
jr\.jwiiGii^ J* d v/wii 


Ciilbeff Andi^r^^f'in 


Judy Benjamin 






John R Anrlt^T'ion 


Frank Bennack 




Pit£i Rrnwrtif*^ 
x\i\Ql U]v/vriiJ^v« 




Mike Bennet 






Grcttorv R* Anric 

^**J W«L\J» Jr * X* if Kill XJL 


Robert Benton 




rvvlHtiU VJ» OI UvlJ 


Allen Anodnrsi 


Robert CI Bergenheim 




*VO VCI t L-» X Of UmCIJC 


Embassy of the United Arab 


George Bertrand 




J. Ned Brvan 


Emirates 


s Mere T. Betham 




Pace Bryan 


WiHiam Arcsodorf 


Eunice Bethkc 




J. Stewart Bryan 


Esther Arganbright 


Vivian fleyda 




Herrington Bryce 


Embassy of Argentina 


Andrew Bingham 




Sanford Buchsbaum 


Margaret Long Arnold 


Barry Bingham. Jr» 




Thomas fi^jcr^cnthat 


Leslie G. Arries. Jr. 


Donald Bishop 




Archie L. Buffkin*j 


Asia Foundation 


Luther H. Black 




• Embassy of Bulgaria 


Ray J. Ast* 


Millard H. Black 




Mildred Bullitt 


Betty AtchinM)n 


Thomas H. Black 




Marie Burba 
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Frank Burd 

Fred G. Burke 

Mary P. Burke - 

Embassy of the U nion of Burma 

Lou E» Burmeistcr 

Thomas J* Burns 

Patricia Burr 

Cyril B. Busbce 

Ronald Busch 

Donald G. Butcher » * 
Charles H. Buzsxll 
Ma^y Cadigan 
Eugene Cafiero 
James W, Cahill 
. Gertrude Beckwith Calden 
Isaac M, Calvo 
Embassy of the Federal 

Republic of Cameroon 
• Embassy of the Uni|ed Republic 

of Cameroon 
Sharon Camp r 

Anne Campbell - 
Robert D. Campbell 
W.E.Campbell- 
Embassy of Cape Verde 
Capitol Publications. Inc, 
Patricia Carbine 
Anthony Cardinale 
William Carpenter' > 
Eugne G. Carr 
Kevin Carroll 
* Beverly R. Carter 
Nancy J. Caruso 
Claudia Casey 
Howard B. Casmey 
Drcwcilla Cassidy 
Jack Cassidy 
Apolinario Castro 
Robert F. Caswell^ 
Center for International 

Education 
Embassy of Republic of Chad 
^ Jeanne S» Chail * 4. 

HerscheMe Ch^lenor \ 

James Chambers, Jr. 

Barbara Chandler 

Otis Chandler 

Robert Chanin 

Alvah H. Chapman, Jr, 

Jack Chapman 

Carlos E. Chardon. Jr, 

Barbara Childs 

Embassy of Chile 

Susan Chilton 

Shirley Chisholm 

Elizabeth Chittick 

Robert Choliar 

The Chronicle of Higher 
Educalion 

Roseine Church 



Floren^ie Claggeit 
W. M, Claggett 
John Clanagan 
Bayard Clark 
Charles G. Clark 
Harold F/ Clark, Jr> 
Sherwood W. Clasen 
Elmer E. Clausen 
Lyell B. Clay 
Dorothy Clayborne 
Judi Claybourn 
James Click , 
• Joyce Cdates 
Ruth Clusen 
Allan Cohen 
^ Harris Cohen 
John Cole 
Gene Collins 
•March F. Collins 
Carol CoUoton 
Thomas H. Collins 
Robert J. Colvin 
J. Lin Compton , 
Embassy of the Democratic 

Republic of Congo 
Gerald E. Connolly 
Anna Connor 
^ W. J, Conners III 

Robert H. Connery 
Joseph Conyard 

I>on Cook* 

S. R. Cook , 

Stanley L. Cook. 

Stanton R. Cook 

Ted Cook 

Mary Combs ^ 

Philip Coombs " 

Helen K. Copley 

George H. Cornelius^ Jr. 

Thelma M. Cornish 

Frank Corrigan 

Richard W. Colrtright 

Embassy of Costa Rica 

Thomas E. Cotiier 

William R, Cotter 

Council on Environmental 
Quality 

Eugene S. Cowen 

William H. Cowles 

Joye Jenkins Coy 

Gertrude Crain 

Albert C. Crambert 

Richard S. Creedon 

Alton C. Crews 

Joseph M. Cronin 

Thomas Crowe 

Ruth CuUen 

William Cunneen 

Emory 0* Cunningham 

Glen W, Cutlip 



Embassy of Cyprus 
Embassy ofCicchoslavakia 
Hilda Lee XMl 
Bill Daley 

George Dal)ey ^ 
Lori Damrosch 
Pranvk A. Daniels^ Jr. 
Paul R. Daniels 
David Darland 
Moira Davenport 
Celesiia Davis ) 
Dovey M, Davj* 
Keith Davis ^ 
Joel Davis 
Judith .A. Davis 
L> Harlan Davis 
Walter G, Davis 
Walter N. Davis 
William H. Davis 
Joe M. Dcaley 
Alex DcBakesy 
Richard E. Deems 
JLeonard J, Delayo 
Paul V. Delker 
Embassy lot, Denmark 
Patricia Derian 
Doris Dew 
Paula Diamond 
Richard E. Diamond 
Hel?n Diaz 
Norma Dick 
M. R. Dickson 
William Diepenbrock 
Richard 'DiEugenio ' 
Mary Jane Dillon , 
Ralph R. DiSibio 
Leonard Doak 
Eugene B. Dodson 
Embassy of Dominican 
Republic ^ 
^ Harold C. Donofrio 
Leonard W* Doolan, 111 
Delmer J. Dooley 
Edward W^ Dooley 
James R* Dorland 
James T. Dorris 
Robert Douglas 
Gordon Dowcll 
Ann P* Drcnnan 
Maria Dubourt 
Tom R. Dudley 
James Duffy 
Rosemary Duggan 
Verne A. Duncan 
James J. Dunn 
Mike Dunn 
William Durr 
Oo-nic Dutlon 
William Dwight 
Alan R. Dynner 
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ERIC 
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lohn C. Easgard 
h K, East 
Luke Easier 
A* James Ebel 
Don Ejbcrly 

RuthEblcm . * 

John Eco$ 
Embassy of Ecuador 
Wallace B. Edgcrton 
Education Funding Research 

<^uncil 
/TDavid Edwards 
Joseph W. Edwards 
- Eiiobassy of Egypt 
Gary JBisenberger 
Don ElJer 
William Eller . 
Ed Ellis 
John Ellis , 
Diana Elmes 
Ann Elmore * 
Embassy of EI Salvador ^ 
^ Masa-Aki N* Emesiochi 

Mayo 
a 

~Al Falatko 
Sissy Farentho}<J 
'Marjorie Farmer 
Donald Famsworth ^ 
Adelaide Farrah r 
Carolyn Farrar 
WiHiam A. FarrclJ 
AHie C. Felder, Jr, 
* James A. Fellows 
Gordon Felton 
Maurice A. Ferre 
Charles Ferris 
Marshall Field 
•Daisy B, Fields 
Lynne Fill 
Embassy of Finland 
Irma Fm\ 
James S« Fish 
Leslie Fisher 
Joseph Fitzgerald 
Dennis Flanagan 
Arthur L. Flcmming 
Frank Flood 
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Nincuc RQrencc 

* Clarence Fogelsirom 
Robert FoUeti 
A^W.'Ford 
Richard D. Porsier 
DonaW J. Fosdick 
l^mbassy of France 
Raquel Frankel 
Robert E» Frankes 
Larry Prase 
Arvonne Eraser 
Calvin M. Frazier 
Robert Frederic 
Naii' Frederick 
Sclma Freedman 
Robert A. Freeman 
Ted Freeman 
William H. Freeman 
^^^^chling 

William Gabard 
Embassy of the Republic of 
. Gabon 
James B» Gates 
Marge Gales 
Peggy Galey 
Oscar Garcia-Rlvera 
Vera Gathright 
Henry Geller 
• William Gephan 
/ Embassy of Federal Republic of 
Germany 
Gabriel Qerrra-Mondragon 
/ Peter Gibler 
Carol Gibson 
Eleanor J. Gibson 
W'ayne E. Giles 
Mr. & Mrs, Paul Giles 
David Gillespie 
Caroline Gillin 
F. Priscilla Gibson 
Richard Gladstone 
Roy A. Glah. Sr. 
Nicholas Glaser* 
Ed Glassman 
Edmund J. Gleazer, Jrl 
Virginia Gobats 
Harold Gpff 
Carol S. Gold 
Donna Gold 
Donald G* Goldstrom 

• Albert Goller 
Herman GoUob 
Joan Goodin 
Barbara Good 

' Irving Goodman 
Kenneth Goodman 
David Goodwyn 
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Al Goodyear 
Robert Gormley 
Gregory Gore 
Glenn A. Gornall 
David A. Goslin 
Denise Goslinger 
Martin C. Gotowala 
James 8. Grahifm 
Katharine Graham 
Earl G. Graves 
Patsy Graves 
Walter Graves 
Jo$c|)h A. Gray 
^ Embassy of Greece , 
" Bernice Green 
Chester R. Green 
Elizabeth Green 
Evelyn Green 
George J. Grfen 
William D. Green 
Mary A. Grere 
Embassy of Grenada 
Jane T. Griffin 
Sallie Grimes 
Jack Gri^ham 
Arnold E. Grisman 
Clifford J. Gram 
Embassy of Guatemala 
Brent H. Gubler 
Lacey Gude 
Reuben T. Guenthner 
Embassy of Guinea* 
Lee Guittar 
Jonathan Gunther 
John T. Guthrie 
Embassy of Guyana 
J. Michael Hadley 
David Haggerty 
Rrancis L. Haggerty 
Louis Hagopian 
James H. Hale 
Connie Haley ^ 
Barbara J. Hal) 
Sam Halperin 
William Halpin 
Lawrence H, Halvcrson 
Betty Hamburg 
Arthur H, Hammerslrom 
Reese Hammond 
William Hammond 
Donald Hammonds 
Joe Hanagan 
Raymond A. Hare 
Mary Harris 
Michael Harris 
Frederick Hartley 
Nancy Hartley 
John W. Hartman 
Linda Hartsock 
Frank Hartman 



C* S.' Hatch 


uien c. Myatt 


Nelle Hause 


cmoassy oi iveianu 


Robert E- Haugan 


ueraru inoeiicaio 


Rose Lee Haydcn 


bmoassy oi inuia 


Dofa Lee Haynes 


femoassy oi me ivcpuuuc qi 


Dick Hay« ^ 


Indonesia 


William Healy 


oamuei xi. mgram 


Kaihryn Heath 


David Inman 


Pctejr Hiegener 


Laura Inman 


Edward HeJden 


Embassy of Iran 


Dorothy Height 


Embassy of Iraq 


Suzanne Henderson ^ 


cmoassy oi ireiana 


Shirley Hendsch 


^jen iTons 


Anne Henry 


oiii Israel 


Lcn Hensei 


Embassy of Israel 


Charles D. Hepler 


Ann*riuong lu 


Alexis Herman 


J,, lerry iversen 


Mauncio Herman 


i^awTence jacxei 


Wjllfam R. Hesse 


Allen i>, Ja^son 


Grace L, Hewell 


Eugene D» ^ckson 


"11 fit* Tl' 

Wilham Hewitt 


oniney A. JaCKson 


Maurice Hickey 


oecKy jacQvscn 


Higher Bd^ucauon Daily 


Robert E» Jacoby 


Duane fifiM 


Carl Jaeger 


Garytgll 


Sagar Jain 


Leonard R, Hill 


Embassy of Jamaica 


Thomas Hill 


w. H. James 


Robert Hilhard ^ 


Paul Janaske 


Lee Hills 


Embassy of Japan 


Jessie Jewel Hj|er 


riugn jenKtns 


Margaret HirdK 


Ruby Jenkins 


Garth Hite H 


Kyo K. JnJn 


Gordon Hjait|B^on 


Dave Johnson 


WHham P. Hoboy. Jr, 


L>eDoran jonnson 


Herbert vy. Hobier 


Karen l*. jonnson 


Alcxartdcr Hoffman 


Kicnarci j» v, jonnson*. 


Keith Hogan . 


Sterling Johnson 


William A. Holcombe 


w* 1 nomas Jonnson 


Charles E. Hoiladay^ 


Don Johnston 


Blossom Holland 


Rita Johnston ^ s. 


B. H. Honderich \ 


Llark Jones 


Embassy of the Honduras 


Gordon L. Jones^ 


L. V. Honsinger / 


John M. Jones 


Townsend Hoopcs 


KiCnaro 1-.. Joncs, jr. 


Koryne Horbal 


Sharon Jones 


David W. Hornbeck 


Embassy of Jordan 


Robert W. Houk 


roro ri»iJorcian> jr» 


Ann Houseman 


jacK ivaurinian 


Edward K, Howard 


jyiinam r^azanjian 


John R. Howard 


^ vjwcnuoiyn jd» jvean 


jonnny r» rtowaru 


Williann J Ke^tinsf 


Michael Howard 


Thomas B. K(jchn 


Robert T. Howard 


V J!!, David Kefauver 


Harold Howe 


William F. Keller 


F. Richard Hsu 


Helen Keller 


Myrna Hugi 


Barbara Kemp 


R. M. Hunt 


Joan E. Kenncy 


Wayne Hunier 


Peter B. Kenncy 


Lincoln*T. Hudson 


Embassy of Kenya 


David Hyatt 


Joseph Kerns 



John Hoare Kerr 
Henry Kerry 
^ Paul F. Key e 
Thomas M* Keyes 
J. R, Kidd 

Charles 0. Kilpatriok 

Robert F. Kinder 

Mary King 

C. John Kirby 

Evron M. Kirkpatrick 

Mary Frances Kirschner 

Lloyd Kjorness 

Frank H. Klassen 

Caryl M. Kline 

Lloyd K}ine 

Roma Knee 

Lowell W. Knight 

Wintljrop Knowlion 

Virginia Kocbler 

Margarita Kolthof 

Ken Komoski 

Daniel W, Kerps 

John JRi^ourmadas 

Rose koury 

David L, Kreeger 

Alan Kre|,cko 

Richard l^inslcy 

Preston Krenkosky 

Kaihy Kruger 

Krys Krysiynak 

Eugene H. Kummcl 

Embassy of the State of Kuwait 

Eleanor M, Ladd 

L. W, Lane» Jr. 

Robert D. Lane i 

Leonard LanfranCo 

Barbara Langhoff , * 

Embassy of the Lao People's 

Democratic Republic 
Jane Larsh 
John A. Laska 
Robert S. Laubach 
James R. Lawson 
Thomas E. Lawson 
Frederick H, Lawton 
League of Women Voters 
Julia Graham Lear 
Qijvid Leavitt 
Embassy of Lebanon 
Isabel Lee 
Jerry Lee 
Willard W. Lee 
Robert Lecstma 
Mildred Robbins Leet 
Rolf Lehming 
John H. Lemme 
Lois Lenderking 
William A. Leonard 
Aijnold S. Lerner 
Howard Lej^nick 



Embassy of the Kingdom of 

Lesotho 
Gerald S.* Lesser 
Juliette Noone Lester 
Mary Jean LeTendrc 
Martin P. Levin 
Herbert Levine 
James LeVinc * 
Maria Levine . 
William L. Lewis * 
G. Richard Lezius 
Frances Li ' 

EmbafSsy of the Republic of 

Liberia 
Embassy of Libya 
Marshall L, Lind 
Jean Lipman-BIumen 
Robert R* Lipscomb 
Barbara Little 
C, Edward Little * 

Littleford 
Nancy B. Livingston 
Margaret Lloyd 
Robert Loddengiiard 
G. Locscher 
LeVoy J, London 
Elvin I-^ong 
Huey B. Long 

Richard Long ^ — 

Fidel Lopez . . 

Ruth B. Love 
Susan Lowell 
Jean Lowrie 
,Ethel Lowry 
Robert^ A. Luke 
Haro^ Luntey 
Eml^ssy of Luxembourg 
Mr-?& Mrs. Sandy Mabry 
David MacEachron 
Walter H.^MacGinitie 
Embassy of Madagascar 
Kenneth C. Madden 
Eugene L» Madeira 
^ Beity J. Mage 
Suzanne Mager 
Frances Magrabi 
John Maher 
Embassy of Malawi 
Embassy of Malaysia 
Embassy of Republic of Mali 
Arthur L. Mallory 
Embassy of Malta 
Frank Mankicwicz 
John C. Manning 
Richard K. Manoff 
Robert Marbut 
William C. Marcil 
Mildred Marcy 
Joe Marinelli 
Leon Marion 
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Dr. XQjMuMark 
"Leonar^Marks 
Sidney Mariand 
Geoffrey Marshall 
Robert Marshall 
Liz Marten 
Charlotte Martin 
W^ard Mason 
Ethel K, Maithew^s 
Jeanne Mattison 
Gilbert C. Maurer 
Embassy of Mautitania 
Embassy of Mauritius 
Charles William Maynes 
Walter E. May 
Richmond Mayo-Smith 
Gibson McCabe 
David B. McCall 
Jack McCarthy 
Ellen McCaslin 
Mclvin A* McCaw 
J. M. McClelland. Jr. 
Robert McClory 
Robert McClure 
Robert B, McConnell 
A, Hugh McCorkle 
Thomas J. McConrlack 
Constance M. McCuUough 

David Sr McCniHough — ~ 

Donald A. McCune 
Charles Mc Daniel 
George G. McDopal^' 
Lucille McDowell 
Stan McFarland 
John T. McGarigal 
Wiilard H. McGuire 
Charles W- Mcintosh 
Sam S. McKeel ^ 
Floretta McKenzie 
Stanley W. McKenzie * 
Robert M. McKune 
Helen McLain 
Frank W. McLaurin 
John McLoughlin 
John F. McMaster 
Jane Mc Michael 
Robert McNamara 
Mary McNulty 
Grace McReynokIs 
Edward Meador 
Charles Meier * 
Ckorge Mcllo 
Jill Merrick 
.EUen|Me(sky 
/ John L. Metzger 
Vilma Martinez 
Edwin (). Meyer 
Jack Mezirow 
Bernard Michael 
Leo Michel 
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Midwestern Universities 
Consortium for Internationa) 
Activities 

Patricia Milazzo 

Roy MiUenson 

John F* Miller 

Maya Miller 

Raul Miller 

Wayne A. Miller 

H. Sawin M^Uet^^ Jr 

Louise Milenc 

Newton N. Minow 

Alan Mirken 
. Edna Mitcbel 

Addie Stabler MitcheU 

R. H> Siewan Mitchell 

Ronald W. Mitchell 

John C* Molina 

Carmen Monroe 

Andy Montez 

William Moon 

Dorthey K. Moore 

Jean P. Moore 

Joseph Moore. 

Lauj^a Moore 

WjHiam' M. Moore 

Hilda Moreno 

Richard Morgan 

Nicholas Moriarty 

Embassy of Morocco 

Donald Morris 

Lloyd M, Morrisett 

Ditti Morse 

Stephen F. Moseley 

Alfred Moye 

William G. Mullen * 

Ruperr Murdoch 

Pal Murphy ^ 

Lane Murray 

Wayne Myers 

Helen Nakki 

Jean Narayanan 

National Association for Public 

Continuing and Adult 

Education 
National As^^ociation of 

Broadcasters 
National School Public' 

Relations AsSfi, 
Harold L. Neal> Jr. 
Harold H. Negley 
Embassy of Nepal 
Embassy of Netherlands 
Allen H. Neuharth 
Leona Nevlcr 
Donald Newhouse 
Edward N. Ney 
Embassy o£ Nicaragua 
Jerry O. Nielsen 
Henry Nicves 



EmbtosV of Niger 

Embassy of Nigeria 

Olive Niles 

h Kelly Nix 

Richard Nobbe 

Clifford C. Norris 

Embassy of Norway 

Naiional Council for the Social > 

Studies (N CSS) 
Mary Frances 0' Brian 
Robert F. O'Brien 
.William P. O Brien 
Patricia O'Callaghan 
Catherine Odell 
Bernard O'Donnell 
Patrick J /'O'Farrell 
Darrell Oishi 
Charies O'Keefe 
Helen OXeary ^ 
Embassy of Oman 
Organization of American Stales 
William F. O'Shaughnessy 
Ruth Osborn 
Boyd Osborne 
Aiko Otomo 
John E. O'Toole 
William A. Ott 
Bette Overfield 
Overse^as Liiiison Committee 
Dick Painter 
Embassy of Pakistan 
Frantiis L. Pale 
Julia Reed Palmer 
Pan American Health 

Organization 
Embassy of Panama 
Embassy of Paraguay 
Rose L. Parham 
William Parham. Jr. 
Glenn E. Parker 
James Parker 
Joyce Payne 
Daniel T. Pecaro 
Robert H. Pecha 
^ W. K, P^dersen 
Wesley Pelsue 
Ada Pena 
Moixie Penney 
^ James Peoples 
Ana Maria Perera 
Monte Perez 
James Perkins 
Florence Pcrman 
Peruvian Embassy 
Clyde P. Peters 
Raymond J. Petersen 
. Richard Petre 
Ashton Phelps 
S. Phelps Piatt. Jr. 
Embassy of the Philippines 



Charles W\ Phillips . 
;Warren Phillips v 
William Pierce 
John J, Pikulski 
John 3, Pingel 
\.jPhyllis Piotrow 
John Pitman 
Robert A* Pittman 
John Thomas Poeton 
Embassy of the Polish Peoples 

Republie 
John W. Porter 
Embassy of Portugal 
Sarah Goddard Power 
George Pratt 
Alex Primm 
GeorgiannaTrince 
iMary Proctor 
Clifford A. Prout 
Herbert H. Provence, Jr. 
Charles Pucie 
Eugene C. Pulliam 
Robert Purcell 
Ada Puryear 
John B. Putnam 
Embassy of Qatar 
Felix Rabauliman 
Kay Radtke 
David Ramarui 
Gerald Randall 
Paul Rartney 
Robert Rasmussen 
James M. Ratcliffc 
Beiiy Reardon** 
'Linda Reed 
Vincent E. Reed 
Lydia Reeve 
Paul E. Reid . 
Mary Reiss 
Robert J. Rentschler 
Loren Resnick 
Kent Rhodes 
Georgia R. Rice 
Joseph B, Ridder 
Mary Anne Riegelman 
William Riess 
Wilson Riles 
Michael J. Roarty 
Henry Robbins 
Bradley H. Roberts 
Howard Roberts 
Jean E. Robertson 
H. Alan Robinson 
Joyce Robinson 
Richard Robinson 
* Sandra Robinson 
Franklyn LxeBiMi8<^t^s 
Juan Rodriq^^pPfunoz 
Luther R. rS^3 
William C. Rogers 




Robert C. Rollings 

Frank M. Rolph 

Embassy of Romania 

Mr; & Mrs, Eugene Rosenfeld 

James Rosenfteld 

Barak V. Rosenshine 

Howard Rosenthal 

Tomme N. Rosenthal 

Kathleen Ross 

Harold Roth 

Ralph Roth 

Ernest Rothschild 

John Rsgard 

Raymond Rubicam 

John Runkel 

Phillips Ruopp 

Kenneth Russell 

Embassy of Rwanda 

John E, Ryan 

John Ryor 

S. Jay 3amuete 

Elisa Sanchez 

Bernice Sandler 

Wiliiaift Sarnoff 

Stephen Sauls 

James M. Sawyer 

Becky Schergens 

Lloyd G* Schermer 

Anthony Schiff " 

Gilbert B. Sehiffman ^ ^ 

Elisabeth Schlaefle | 

Ailecn Schlef . 

Virginia Mom Schlundi 

W, F. Schmick. Jr. 

Tbonrms C. Schmidi 

Florence Schott 

Robert G. Schrader 

Jill Schuker 

Eldon Schultz 

Rubie Schuster 

Gloria Scott 

David G. Scribner 

Joseph Seanor 

Lucy W. Sells 

Barry Semple 

Judy Senderowitz 

Embassy of Senegal * 

William Semer 

Lisa Sergio 

Robert Shanahan 

^etty Shapiro 

Mike Shapiro 

William Sharp 

Mark R. Shedd 

Judith Shell nutt 

Becky Shcrgens 

Hazel ShoweSi 

John E. Sideris 

Embassy of Sierra Leone 

Otto A. Silha 



Adelaide L. Silvia 
Dimitri Simes 
Dolph C* Simons 
Sherwood Simons 
Artemis Simopoulos 
Bill Sims 

Embassy of iht Republic of 

Singapore 
Harry Singer 
h Kelly Sisk 
S. Nlason Sisk 
Ray Slaby 
Len H. Small 
Charles Smith 
Dafle E. Smith 
Edward Smith 
Edwin H, Smith 
Elise Smith 
Gail Smith 
Joe Smith. Jr» 
RocheUe Smith 
G. Royscg Smith 
.Ted A.lTOitb 
William Smith 
Hows^rd Srioriland 
Joseph M. Snyder 
Richard Snyder 
5rank Sot^ol , * 
Society for International 

Development ^ ^ ^ 
Donald N. Soldwedel 
Embassy of Somali itepublic 
Embassy of Soirth Africa 
R. W. Southan 
Embassy of Spain . * 
George A. Spiers 
David A. Spcir 
Sul^a Spencer 
Ursula Springer 
Edward F. Sproai, Jr* 
Embassy of Sri Lanka 
Ralph C. Siaiger 
Ralph Staigcr 
Burke Stanard 
David L. Stashower 
Charles Stauffachcr 
Stanley H. Stauffcr 
Richard C. Steele 
Per G. Stensland 
Ben Stephansky 
Rose Steve 
Susan Steward 
Andrew Stewart 
Don Stewart 
Lawrence G. Stewi^rt 
'Thomas Sticht 
Fred A. Stickel 
Ann Gayle Stiegler 
Phil Stillman 

Rev. & Mrs. Louis Stokes 



Jeremy h Stone 
Jerry Storey 
Dave Stratman 
G.lbordon Strong 
Helen Strowe 
Embassy of the Sudan 
John Suhler 
Joseph^uhorsky 
Candace Sullivan 
Daniel F. Sullivan, Jr. 
Gene Sullivan 
John Sullivan 
Arthur Sulzberger ' 
Doris Suprenant 
Embassy of Republic of 

Surinam , 
Galina Suziedelis 
Janxe^walm 
Charles Swanson 
Frank Swanson * 
Leonard A. Swanson. 
Embassy of the Kingdom of 

Swaziland 
Embassy of Sweden 
John H. Sweet 
Embassy of Switzerland 
Hugh Swofford 
Warren B/Syer 
Embassy of Syria 
Robert Taggart ^ 
Phillips Talbot 
Waller D. Talbot 
Marilyn Tank 
^;jBfnbassy of Tanzania 
Jack Tarver 
George H. Tatum 
John Tatum 
Joseph E. Tatum 
Lemoynfi Tatum 
William Taium, Sr. 
William H. Tatum, Jr. 
Bernard R, Taylor 
Daniel B. Tav^lor 
Nelle Taylor' 
Robert L, Taylor 
Sherril Taylor * 
Wilhelmina Taylor 
William Davis Taylor 
Wayne Teague 
Arthur L. Terrazas, Jr. 
Royal Thai Embassy 
Jack G, Thayer 
Stephen Thorn 
Dorothy Thomas 
Barbara S. Thompson 
Harry C. Thompson 
Robert E. Thompson 
Mildred*Thornc 
Arthur Thornhill 
Andrew Thornton 
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^ Donald A. Thurston. 

Fred Tillman 

A. Dail Timpe 
^^rene Tinker 

Oail Tissier 

Today Publications and News 

Service, Inc. 
Thomas C. Todd 
Emt^ssy of Togo 
Jean Tolbert 
Maria Elena Torano 
Judith V. Torney 
Gab^iela Touchard 
Carrirfl Towey 
Joscpn Tremoni 
DierdrWrent 
Robert Vrezise 

Embassyv of Trinidad & Tobago 
Carolyn "ffohoski 
Roy Trub> 
Thomas Trijillo 
Jan Lewis Tyckcr 
Darrow Tullj 
Ct>ralie Turbit't^ 
Ralph D, Turlii^gtonl 
Judith Nixon Turnbu^l 
June H. Turner 
Mary G. Turner 
SethTuttle 

United Nations Associ'iition 
United Nation* Development 

Program 
Henry 2^ Urban 
Stuart B, Upson 
Harry F. Upton 
Thomas Vail 
Jerry Van Dyke 
Carl V. Vcftters, Jr. 
Joseph Vellickal 
Clinton Vieth 
* Thomas -Villareal 
Carlo Vittorini 
" Paquila Vivo 
^tan Volens * 
Embassy of the Republic of 

Upper Volta 
Jon Vondracck 
. Carmen Delgado* Votaw 
Melvin Wachs 
Robert H. B. Wade 
Elizabeth Wagner 
Susan Wagner 
Frederick R. Waingrow 
Bob Walden 
Bobbie L. Walden 
Gilpin Walker 
Margaret Walker 
Kay Wallace 
Esther Jean Walls 
Lawrence Walsh 
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Franklin B. Waller 
Raymond B. Wanner 
E. E. Wanous 
Carolyn Ware 
Carolyft Warner 
Constantine Warvariv 
John P. Warwick 
Grace Watson 
Wilson C, Wearn 
jlobert Weatherford 
Phyllis Weaver 
Howard^ C. Webber, Jr, 
Saul Weber 
Cynthfe Wedei 
Ruth Wehle 
Louis A. Weil^ Jr, 
Melissa Wells 
David R/West 
Virginia Pate Wetter- 
Nealas Wheeler 
Jack Wheeler 
* Don White 



Ralph Widner 

Stanley Wilcox 

Shiron P. Wilkinson 

B.G.Williams 

John Williams ' ^ 

Mary G. Williams , 

Sloan Williai^s 

Mr. & Mrs. Ulysses S. Williams 

Jack Willis ' 

Dustin Wilson 

Edith Wilson 

Jane Wilson 

Maries Wilson 

Simon Wilson 

Steve Winnick 

Robert A. Withey 

Helen B. Wolfe 

Leslie Wolfe 

Kenneth Wood 

Jm^e Millar Wood 

Thomas Wood 

Martrene Woodard 



James J. Woods 

Women*s Media Workshop, 

Inc. ' 
Jacob E* Worner 
Charles E. Wright 
Peter Q. Wright ^ 
Lester Wunderman 
John K. iVu 
Mildred Wurf 
James A* Wyatt 
Laurence Wyatt 
Lawrence Wyatt 
Lauri Wynn 
Roger Yarrington 
Jack S. Younts 
Embassy of the Republic of 

Zaire 
Marilyn 2ak 

Embassy of the Republic of 

Zambia 
John Zinsser. Jr* 
Barry Zorthian 



ERIC 



/ 



